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Realizing the very great difficulties in the 
way of concerted effort in so large an or- 
ganization as Phi Delta Kappa, one is 
somewhat hesitant about suggesting ways 
for utilizing our resources. Yet it does 
seem that we have the machinery for col- 
lecting data and making investigations that 
can be accomplished on a large scale in no 
other way. One idea frequently expressed 
is that the large work of educational 
research must ultimately be done by 
teachers in the field rather than by uni- 
versities and colleges. If this be true, the 
field workers of Phi Delta Kappa constitute 
an ideal body for carrying on such in- 
vestigation. They are trained workers, 
they have an interest in such problems 
beyond that of the ordinary teacher, and 
the large majority of them feel that the 
fraternal bond is one which will enable them 
to work in unity and singleness of purpose. 
Therefore it would seem most unfortunate 
if the services of so large a group of trained 
workers were not utilized to the fullest 
extent. 

The active members of our Chapter are 
not in so fortunate a position. They have 
their own problems to complete; many of 
them are also giving time to instruction and 
the great group of them are over-worked. 
For this reason it would seem that relatively 
little may be expected from this group of 
members. Yet there is a point which might 


seem extremely important, and although it 
has been brought up many times before, yet 
should probably be stressed again. Read- 
ing of the very fine report of research work 
in the August number of the Detta 
KapPaN brings again to our attention the 
scattering and heterogeneous character of 
the problems being attacked by our graduate 
students. It would seem that Phi Delta 
Kappa might attempt, as a beginning toward 
a better condition of affairs, a listing of 
problems which seem, in the eyes of the 
faculties in education, to be of vital im- 
portance to education today. A _ large 
grouping of these problems would be most 
helpful in organizing the entire field of 
research and would be directly suggestive 
in the direction of economy of effort and 
lack of duplication among our membership. 


Such a study of educational problems 
which need solution would pave the way 
for the large quantitative pieces of research 
in which our field members would be of 
assistance and, in the same way, would 
stimulate members of our active Chapters. 
Would it not, then, be well for Phi Delta 
Kappa to make an initial study of the 
immediate needs for research as they are 
seen by our members generally? Such a 
survey would be of inestimable value to 
the whole work of education. I suggest it 
as our first step. 
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E. George Payne 


Faculty Sponsor, Rho Chapter, New York University 


The activity in the field of educational 
research has to its credit some noteworthy 
achievements, and were it not for the fact 
that this article must maintain proper 
reserve and scientific tone, it would be 
correct to say that the results of educational 
research as carried out in the twentieth 
century have been nothing short of remark- 
able. The work that has been done so far, 
moreover, has opened up new fields of 
research, has suggested varied problems, 
and has created needs that call for more 
students than are available at the present 
time. As a matter of fact both in the fields 
of practical administration, supervision, 
and instruction as well as in the theoretical 
aspect of education there are so many 
problems needing investigation and _ re- 
search that no one need hesitate long if 
he has the desire, the ability, and the train- 
ing essential to research demands. The 
field is wide open and the workers are 
scarce. 

Furthermore, it is safe to say, that no 
aspect of education offers so much oppor- 
tunity for investigation and research as 
the sociological phase of education. The 
science of psychology has had a “red letter” 
period in its development and in its applica- 
tion to educational needs. We have as a 
result, not only a new technique, but new 
principles, and a new educational procedure. 
The whole testing movement with its revo- 
lutionary effects upon school administration, 
supervision, and methods need not be 
recited here as the result has been so 
recent and spectacular that every one is 
quite familiar with the situation. On the 
other hand, sociology as applied to education 
is just entering upon the scientific stage, and 
therefore the technique of research as well 
as the problems that lend themselves to 
research are less well defined. The field 
therefore, offers an enticing opportunity 
because of its newness, because of its fer- 
tility, and because of its large value in 
possible educational service. 

Perhaps no better method of making 
clear the problems and point of view in the 
social phase of educational research could 


be selected than that of presenting a brief 
description of some researches now under- 
taken. A student in New York University, 
a member of Rho Chapter, has been work- 
ing for more than a year upon the problem 
of the educative influence of the commercial 
motion picture. He has made a trip to 
Europe and selected a single school in each 
of three countries, and will seek to com- 
pare the results with those in an elementary 
school of five thousand children in New 
York City. The object here is of course to 
determine the extent to which school ad- 
ministration, supervision, and instruction 
should take account of the commercial 
motion picture as an educative influence in 
the community. There is no need of 
argument for the necessity of such a piece 
of research. The size and complexity of 
the problem has made it difficult to induce 
someone to undertake the study. The 
findings are awaited with intense interest 
by all of us and the data so far gathered in- 
dicate the worth of the enterprise. 

A second study now in progress will 
further typify the kind of social investiga- 
tion necessary for scientific educational 
procedure. Here in New York City, we 
have as in other cities the problem of im- 
migrant education. In one section of the 
city composed of virtually one hundred 
per cent recent immigrants there is an 
evening school that serves a population of 
thirty thousand. Of these thirty thousand 
immigrants about five hundred adults 
attend the school two or three evenings a 
week. The problem is to determine what 
the school is doing for the five hundred who 
are now attending the school, how it does 
it, and in the light of this data, what is the 
problem of the 29,500 who have chosen to 
remain away from the school. To what 
extent and in what way might a school of 
the right kind serve this immigrant popula- 
tion? These two problems are among 
those that members of our Chapter are 
working on at the present time and illustrate 
the possibilities and needs of research in the 
sociological aspect of education. 

This is perhaps all that should be said 
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in this very brief article but another op- 
portunity may not offer itself soon to reach 
so many Phi Delta Kappans. It is com- 
monplace to say that we are in the midst of 
a period of educational and social read- 
justment. The changes in the various 
forces operative in community life in the 
twentieth century leave us with little knowl- 
edge of the comparative influence in the 
education of the child of the various forces 
and institutions in the community. Just 
what is the family in a particular com- 
munity contributing to the education of 
the child and just what is the tie up of this 
experience with that of the school? Just 
what account is the school taking of the 
family experiences? We may ask the same 
question with reference to any other in- 
stitution. We know from some recent 
investigations, namely the study made by 
the Federal Children’s Bureau* of pre- 
school children in Gary, Indiana, and the 
Survey of the State of Texasf which presents 
the data of school children that children’s 
diet is wholly inadequate, that fifty per cent 
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Frank C. Touton 
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of the children attending school are not 
only improperly nourished but are receiv- 
ing a diet that make normal, mental and 
physical development impossible. We know 
that the cause of this inadequacy is not 
mainly insufficient income, but ignorance 
and resulting bad practices. We know 
furthermore that the school and family are 
not performing the proper educational 
function in this respect. What we do not 
know is just in what way school administra- 
tion, supervision and instruction can take 
account of these needs of children and 
just what educational reconstruction is 
necessary to perform the task adequately. 
We have the same sort of problem of 
juvenile delinquency, thrift and others. 
The object of this statement is to be sug- 
gestive rather than comprehensive. If the 
data and discussion here presented will 
suggest to the readers the necessity of 
investigation of the social outcomes of 
education and indicate in a general way the 
richness of this field for investigation 
it will have served its purpose. 


Faculty Sponsor, Alpha-Epsilon Chapter, University of Southern California 


1. A problem in economy of time. In one 
of the large high schools of a western city, 
the class schedule is so arranged as to give 
but four periods per week to each of the 
major subjects in the curriculum. Under 
this plan each pupil enrolls in five solid 
subjects for the semester and thus enjoys 
twenty-five per cent more subject contacts 
during his high school experience. 

It is stated by a supervisory officer in 
that city that under the four recitation per 
week plan the students accomplish in each 
subject about 90 per cent of the work 
formerly accomplished under the five recita- 
tion per week plan. A real economy pro- 
gram is here suggested. 

Further experimentation under controlled 
conditions is necessary to verify the con- 
clusion which is at present stated as a cgn- 
viction and admittedly without adequate 
proof. 

2. Is the hour recitation period justified? 
Since many high schools are now organized 
on the hour period basis, it is essential that 


(*) Bureau Publication No. 122. (f) In the Press. 


we should know whether or not this plan 
is justified and if so under what conditions. 
Evidence should be had on the proper 
types of activity for the recitation period 
and the amount of time which should be 
assigned to each type, that is to testing, to 
class discussion, to reviews, to daily rapid 
drill, to educational guidance, to directing 
group study and to directing individual 
study. The several types of activity here 
mentioned are probably required in different 
degrees by pupils on different ability levels. 
Present practice should be supported by 
results from controlled experimentation or 
modified because of such experimentation. 

3. Supervised study and individual dif- 
ferences. In a recent number of the School 
Review a writer, reporting on study carried 
on under his direction, makes the statement 
that “Supervised study minimizes individual 
differences.”’ It is quite possible that a type 
of supervised study which gives specific 
direction to inferior students and prac- 
tically no stimulation and guidance to the 
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superior students would actually minimize 
individual differences. 


Experimentation might well be engaged 
in by several research students to determine 
the effect of several types of supervised 
study in certain subjects with students 
placed in instruction groups which are 
relatively homogeneous in mental ability. 


4. Differentiated courses for ability groups. 
Since the practice of grouping students into 
sections nearly homogeneous as to mental 
ability seems to be growing rapidly, it is 
necessary that the several practices of pro- 
viding differentiated courses in the several 
subjects for the several ability groups be 
brought together and examined. It will 
doubtless be found that there is as yet no 
common practice in this important matter. 
The several attempts when critically ex- 
amined may suggest the trend which further 
experimentation should take in setting up 
and testing out the objectives, the method- 
ology and the content for each ability 
group. 

5. Study handicaps. In a certain city 
a study was made of the differing difficulties 
encountered in several grades by the superior 
and inferior mental ability groups. This 
interesting study located reading ability as 
an important determining factor. The su- 
pervisors of this city then set out to remove 
the reading handicaps of the inferior children 
and made the startling discovery that 


when reading abilities of the inferior students 
were improved, the difference between in- 
ferior and superior groups became less marked 
both in reading and in reasoning. It was 
stated that “the Z’s tended to become Y’s.” 

We should know more of the reading 
handicaps of high school pupils and of 
the effect on general scholarship resulting 
from improved reading ability. 

6. The place of the student activity period 
in the school schedule. Many high schools 
now assign a full period each day to the 
program for student activities. The several 
activities which are worthy of such place- 
ment should be known along with the ob- 
jectives set up for each, the types of control 
used, the time assignments made and results 
claimed in terms of school citizenship and 
better scholarship. 

7. Improved examinations. The pupil has 
a right to know the goal set for the course 
and to know as well his own rate of progress 
toward that goal. The fact that this 
progress has not been measured adequately 
is known to both teacher and pupils. 
Recently attempts have been made to set up 
subject matter examinations of the true- 
false, completion, and best-answer types. 
Certain colleges are attacking this problem 
as well. 

It will soon be worth-while to bring to- 
gether and to examine the notable successes 
and failures in this line, that the trend of 
progress may be determined more definitely. 


Joseph Kennedy 
Faculty Sponsor,"Alpha-Theta Chapter, University of North Dakota 


The following short article is intended 
merely as a bird’s-eye view of the possibili- 
ties and the needs of research in the field 
of education. The contention which I 
urge is the conviction forced upon me after 
a long period of observation, experimenta- 
tion, and thought in the field of education 
in general and on the problems of education 
in particular. 

A generation or two ago the opinion 
was everywhere current that there were no 
new continents to be discovered in educa- 
tion. It is often said that there is nothing 
new under the sun; and it was then thought 
that there was nothing new to be discovered 


in the field of education either in subject- 
matter or in educational processes. 

But the belief and the conviction is grow- 
ing stronger day by day that if there are no 
new continents to be discovered in educa- 
tion there are at least large islands that may 
become territorial possessions more vast 
than the original mother country. These 
frontiers may be so settled that the educa- 
tional territories and dominions may be- 
come more extensive than the educational 
fatherland. 

And even if there are no continents or 
large islands to be discovered in education, 
the intensive possibilities of the field are 
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being revealed more and more. Like the 
science of agriculture, that of education 
may be quite as fruitful if not more fruitful, 
through intensive culture and diversifica- 
tion, than through extensive cultivation. 

The educational thinker realizes more and 
more and is amazed more and more that the 
conceptions of education current among the 
people and even among scholars have been 
those handed down by tradition and 
accepted on mere faith. The whole drift 
of educational thought and procedure has 
been, during the past ages and is today, to 
too great an extent deductive. There is 
too little challenging of the conceptions of 
former ages. Educational thought and 
expression are, on the whole, too gratuitous 
and too platitudinous. 

Of course we do not mean to say that 
conceptions and practices which are old 
are therefore false and worthless. But it is 
undoubtedly true that there have come 
down to us from the past scores and hun- 
dreds of educational conceptions that have 
never been tested out or verified in any 
experimental way. Many of these are 
only half truths, and others, entirely false 
assumptions; and yet they are “in posses- 
sion” and hold the fort, from social and 
educational habit and from the prestige of 
former ages. 

The new education of today is more chal- 
lenging, more wholesomely doubting, more 
empirical and pragmatical, more inductive. 
It is one which tries all things and holds 
fast to those only that are good. It puts 
aside the attitude of credulity and passive 
acquiescence and reverence for past no- 
tions of all kinds and assumes the attitude 
of one “from Missouri.” It is in no sense 
destructive or stubbornly incredulous, but 
it “must be shown.” 


And this is the attitude of the whole 
research movement. It is the scientific 
spirit, the spirit of investigation, the spirit 
of Truth. The true scientist never makes a 
pet or an idol of his theory: in his hands a 
theory is simply a tool, and when it ceases 
to be of value in the interests of science 
and in the adjustments of life it is discarded 
for a better explanatory conception. 

The field of education, derived, as it is, 
from various sources, is extremely complex 
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The science of education and the art of 
teaching, like the science and the art of 
government, are an ever flux and flow of 
innumerable variables. Consequently, if 
education would be abreast of the times as 
a means of human adjustment, it must be a 
field in which there is constant investiga- 
tion, constant challenging, constant re- 
search for better things. The field is full 
of problems of all kinds awaiting solution. 
Many of these are now solved by being 
ignored; but the proper method of solution 
is an honest tackle, an honest grapple, and 
a shooting of the problem through and 
through with thought. 


There is probably no field of human in- 
terest where there is more need of real, 
genuine research than that of education. 
Much has been done in the last twenty-five 
years, but much more still needs to be done. 


The fact is, most of our conceptions in 
the field of education are still unverified. 
Many of these are accepted as if they were 
“absolute” truths, when in fact they may, 
upon investigation and research, prove to be 
mere assumptions. 


Other conceptions, although assumptions, 
may prove to be true; but as yet such 
knowledge may be only empirical, instead 
of being rational. We may know—or 
think we know—that many judgments are 
true, without knowing the why’s and the 
wherefore’s. This rationalizing of educa- 
tional knowledge needs research workers 
in every line of educational activity. We 
may assume or think, for example, that 
there is a relation between our educational 
system and the moral “dip” of the last 
decade—which most people assume to be 
a fact—but what is the relation? Are the 
schools in any way responsible for the fact 
that moralization is not keeping up with 
intellectualization? The whole field of the 
educational values of the subjects in curri- 
cula is still more or less of a chaos of opinion, 
needing much careful research to bring a 
cosmos out of the confusion. 


Problems like these could be analyzed, of 
course, more deeply and specifically, each 
giving rise to a line of research that could 
well engage the attention of scholars for the 
benefit of society. 


Education as a science is really in its 
infancy. The science is emerging through 
the processes of observation, reflection, 
comparison, discussion and research. This 
science, too, is now engaging the attention 
of people and scholars as never before. This 
is inevitable in a democratic and republican 


August 1, 1924, the following was sent by 
the National Secretary to three hundred men 
in education selected at random from the 
files available in the headquarters office: 


Dear Brother: 
In accordance with the instructions 


of the Tenth National Council, the 
October number of the Pur Dera 
KappPaNn will be largely devoted to the 
question of needed research in the 
field of education. This material 
should be of great suggestive value to 
graduate students who are selecting 
thesis topics, and the results of these 
investigations should be of value to 
the general field of education. 

It is the intention to classify this 
material under various headings reflect- 
ing the view point of classroom teachers, 
principals, superintendents, etc. 

Will you not list below as many 
topics as you think of in which you 
consider early research to be desirable? 


By the middle of September, 47 replies 
had been received, 14 from colleges of 
education, 12 from city and town superin- 
tendents, 3 from county superintendents, 
10 from high school teachers and principals, 
3 from elementary principals, 2 from college 
presidents and one each from a state depart- 
ment, army and navy, and a department of 
religious education. The following tabula- 
tions give lists of topics suggested and 
indicate the fields of education from which 
the different suggestions were received. 


SuccEsTions From COoLLEGES OF 
EDUCATION 
A. Development and Use of Scales and Tests 
1. Development of more reliable and 
more valid measuring scales. 
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Needed Research as Seen by Men in the Field 


GeorcE E. CARROTHERS 


form of government, where all the children 
of all the people must be educated. The 
scientizing of education is indispenable, and 
research is the essential method and means. 
Phi Delta Kappa has problems and a 
challenge worthy of its steel, and I doubt 
not the organization will be found valiant in 
the encounter. 


2. Achievement tests in the field of 


physical education. 

3. Tests of motor ability. 

4. Tests of health and general physical 
fitness. 

5. A rating scale for selecting physical 
trainers and playground leaders. 

6. Diagnostic tests for all vocations. 

7. Scales for judging and measuring dif- 
ferent class-room techniques. 


B. Relative Value of Instruction 

1. The relative value of instruction in 
large schools and in small schools. 

2. Relative value of instruction in small 
and in large classes. 

3. Value of correspondence instruction 
compared with classroom instruction 
‘in the same institution. 

4. The later citizenship value of instruc- 
tion imparted in private schools vs. 
that imparted in public schools. 

5. The value of the social studies in 
secondary education. 

6. In the training of teachers, the relative 
value of training and practice. 

7. Effectiveness of teaching in graded 
schools vs. that in one-room rural 
schools. 


3. Rural School Problems 

. The financing of rural education. 

. The curriculum of the rural school. 

. The principles involved in the locat- 
ing of rural schools. 

Instruction differences between rural 


4, 
schools and city schools. 

5. State legislation concerning — rural 
schools. 

6. A study of the results of instruction 


in one-room rural schools and in con- 
solidated schools. 


D. Professional Training 
]. The effectiveness of teaching done in 


2. 


3. 


2. 


colleges by the untrained and by the 
professionally trained instructors. 


. To what extent is the teaching of those 


who enter the profession from normal 
schools and teachers’ colleges more 
effective than the teaching of those 
who enter from the liberal arts col- 
leges with but the minimum of educa- 
tional courses? 


. A study of the costs of teacher train- 


ing in terms of the service rendered by 
trained teachers. 


E. Grouping Children for Teaching Pur- 
poses 


l. 


Methods of avoiding social distinctions 
in mental classification. 

Methods of instruction for pupils of 
special disabilities. 

The effect upon their actual school 
progress of classifying pupils accord- 
ing to their mental ability—the school 
progress to be measured objectively. 


F. Success of School Children 
1. 


A study of the effect of farm, mill and 
other labor on the success of children 
in school. 


. The relationship of non-intellectual 


traits to school success. 


. Amount of knowledge necessary in a 


given grade to insure success in the 
following grade. 


G. Summer Sessions in Colleges and Uni- 
versities 


l. 


A study of the value of graduate work 
in summer sessions. 

Shall colleges and universities be al- 
lowed to do one-fourth of a year’s 
work in six weeks? 

The standards actually maintained 
at college summer sessions. 


H. Subject Matter and Method 
l. 


Relative importance of subject matter 
and method in teaching success. 
Relative value of knowledge of con- 
tent and of method as professional 
equipment. 


I. School Athletics 
1. 


Study of attitudes and ideals being 
imparted through inter-school ath- 
letics. 
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J. Limits of General Arithmetic 


1. What are the reasonable limits of 


general arithmetic, or arithmetic 
needed by the consumer group? 


SuGGEsTIONS From City SuPERIN- 
TENDENTS 


A. Financing Education 


1. 
2. 


6. 


The work of the Finance Inquiry 
should be carried forward. 

The development of a workable ac- 
counting system for small city schools. 
The standard allowance of supplies 
per pupil needed in each grade and 
in each class in the high school. 

The amount of floor space to be as- 
signed per janitor, standards of clean- 
ing, salary, wages, etc. 

Special studies of the sources of public 
school revenue. 

A study of the best unit of taxation 
for the securing of school funds. 


B. Development and Use of Scales and 
Tests 


1. 


Continued research in order to make 
intelligence testing of the most prac- 
tical value to schools. 


. Comparisons of results of tests made 


in school with success in later life. 


. Development of tests to measure the 


moral and emotional nature of pupils. 


. Development of a score card for rating 


janitors. 


. A study of the practical application of 


standardized intelligence tests in the 
small school system. 


C. -Curriculum Making 
1. 


A tabulation and evaluation of re- 
search that has been carried on in the 
field of curriculum making. 

Further experimentation in the various 
fields of curriculum construction. 

A study of acceleration vs. enrich- 
ment of the course of study. 


D. Effectiveness of Instruction 


1. 


How are we to measure the results of 
junior high school instruction? 

What is the optimum number of pupils 
for each grade in the elementary 
school for the instruction to be most 
efficient? 


. Experimentation and research in the 


field of methods of instruction. 


E. Terminology 
1. Definition and standardization of terms 


used in educational literature. 
F. Text Books 
1. Investigation to discover the source 
of supply of the best text books, 
whether from the pens of college pro- 
fessors, high school teachers, or from 
some other group. 
G. School Athletics 
1. A study of the management of athletics 
in high schools. 
H. School Publicity 
1. The best methods of publicity cam- 
paigns for bond issues. 
I. Employing Teachers 
1. In towns of ten thousand population 
and less, what is the best time and 
method of handling re-election and 
release of teachers? 
J. Parent-Teacher Associations 
1. The value of parent-teacher associa- 
tions in the efficient administration of 
public schools. 
K. Grouping Pupils for Teaching Purposes 
1. Do pupils do better work grouped, or 
in classes with mixed mental abilities? 
L. Health Work in Schools 
1. What is being done and what can be 
done in health work in the public schools? 
M. Improvement of Teachers in Service 
1. A study of the best ways and means 
of improving teachers in service. 


SuccEstTions From County SuPER- 
INTENDENTS 
A. Financing Education ; 
1. A study of the best means of financing 
rural and suburban schools. 
2. Securing the better salari¢s for rural 
teachers. 
B. Training and Certification of Teachers 
1. Provision for better training of rural 
teachers. 
2. Development of plans for certification 
of rural teachers. 
C. Intelligence and Achievement of Rural 
Children 
1. A study of the intelligence and achieve- 
ment of rural children vs. the intelli- 
gence and achievement of city children. 
D. The Unit of Administration 
1. A study of the best unit for rural school 
administration. 
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E. Securing Trained Teachers 
1. Devising ways and means of securing 
competent, trained teachers willing to 
work in the rural schools for the 
salaries available. 
F. Janitor Service in Rural Schools 
1. How secure efficient janitor service 
in rural schools? 
G. Rural Education and the Larger Rural 
Life 
1. A study of the relation of rural educa- 
tion to the larger rural life. 


SuGGEsTIONS From HiGH ScHOOL TEACHERS 
AND PRINCIPALS 


A. Developing High Ideals in Pupils 

1. How can we get our high school pupils 
to respect the property of others? 

2. A study of the prevention of crime 
through the effective, adequate in- 
struction in citizenship during adol- 
escense. 

B. Adequate Preparation of Pupils 

1. How can we get pupils who are better 
prepared for high school work? 

2. What training is necessary to enable 
a student to do successfully first year 
college work? 

C. Curriculum Making 

1. Is the curriculum merely repeating 
old stuff because it is old? 

2. How is the work in the junior high 
school to be so diversified as to afford 
opportunity for a sufficient number of 
exploratory courses? How far shall 
instructors go in developing talent 
when it is discovered? 

D. Methods of Instruction 

1. The measurement of the effectiveness 
of teaching by class demonstrations 
and by the individual experiments 
in physics, chemistry, etc. 

2. Securing a measure of the results 
of instruction in foreign languages in 
junior high schools. 


E. High School Courses Taken and Per 
Cent of Students Entering College 
1. What per cent of the students who 
take the college preparatory course go 
to college? What per cent of the stu- 
dents who take the other courses 
eventually go to college? 


F. Teacher Co-operation in Administration 
1. A study of the value of and ways of 
securing teacher co-operation in the 
administration of the high school. 
G. Length of Recitation Period 
1. What is the best length for the high 
school recitation period? 
H. Parent-Teacher Associations 
1. The value of parent-teacher co-opera- 
tion. 
I. Securing Teachers 
1. A study of the teacher turnover. 
J. Student Self-Government 
1. The place for and value of student 
self-government. 
K. Value to Student of Repeating Course 
1. What value is gained to the high school 
pupils in requiring him to repeat a 
course in which he has failed? 
L. Job of the High School Principal 
1. An analysis of the high school princi- 
pal’s job to determine the exact train- 
ing required. 
M. Religious Instruction in High School 
1. A study of the religious instruction in 
high schools. 
N. Vocational Guidance 
1. The duties and functions of class and 
other student activitiés. 
O. Extra Curricular Activities 
1. The co-ordination of extra curricular 
activities with the curricular require- 
ments of the school. 


SuGGEsTIONS From ELEMENTARY PRINCI- 
PALS, STATE DEPARTMENTS, COLLEGE 
PRESIDENTS AND OTHERS 

A. Curriculum Making 

1. A study of the effect of enriching the 
course of study for bright students 
without shortening their time in the 
elementary grades. 

2. Revision of the elementary school 
curriculum from the point of view of 
simplification and redirection. 

B. Supervision 

1. The provision for supervision of in- 
struction in colleges and universities. 

2. The principal’s relation to the special 
subjects and special supervisors. 

C. Financing Education 

1. A study of ways and means of equaliz- 

ing school costs. 
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2. Discovery of sources other than real 
estate tax for the support of schools. 
D. Instruction 

1. A study of self-instruction—its possi- 
bilities and limitations. 

2. How can the public high school 
definitely provide for religious instruc- 
tion either as a part of the curriculum 
or in conjunction with other educa- 
tional agencies? 

3. What can the subject of English offer 
toward definite religious instruction? 

4. What is the best way to cultivate a 
taste for wholesome reading? 

E. County Superintendents 

1. Selection of county superintendents 
of schools and qualifications that 
should be required. 

F. Adult Education 

1. A study of the best method for teaching 
adults. 

G. Scales and Tests 

1. The value of standard tests as a basis 
for promotion. 

H. A Marking System 
1. How develop and devise a more efh- 
cient marking system? 


The question of the efficiency of teaching 
in the small and in the large school and in 
small and in large classes, is raised several 
times by those submitting replies to the 
circular letter. At teachers’ meetings and in 
informal educational gatherings this same 
question is often discussed and there ap- 
pears to be a feeling that some day some 
one is going to discover the optimum 
number of pupils to assign to a teacher in 
each grade of the elementary school. When 
this desired goal has been attained it will 
be possible to count out each teacher’s 
share of pupils and rest assured that the 
best possible teaching will be done in any 
particular grade. If local circumstances 
make necessary the assigning of more 
pupils per teacher until a new building is 
completed or until additional finances have 
been secured for hiring other teachers, the 
administrative authorities can state that 
they know what is best and that matters 
will soon be corrected. 

The above point of view fails to take into 
account the fact that every teacher has 
an individuality of her own; that there may 
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be the fifty-pupil teacher, the sixty-pupil 
teacher, and there may be the twenty or 
thirty-pupil teacher as well. A more 
fruitful field for research is that of studying 
teachers and developing a sufficiently deli- 
cate measuring scale so that the superin- 
tendent may determine before employing 
a teacher whether she can pull a thirty- 
pupil load or a fifty-pupil load and keep up 
an even teaching pace throughout the 
year. This field of research is commended 
to students of education who are looking 
for a task equal to their powers. 

The question of curriculum reconstruc- 
tion received attention at the hands of 
several educators but in only one instance 
was the rural school curriculum considered. 
Dr. Franklin Bobbitt has been working on 
curriculum problems for many years and 
has recently completed his notable work 
in Los Angeles. Superintendent Newlon of 
Denver and other city superintendents are 
awake to the curriculum needs of their own 
schools. A greater need, however, is in the 
study of the rural school curriculum, and 
only in isolated instances has this field 
received the attention of specialists. It is 
perhaps a less tangible field in which to 
work, there is less money available for 
workers, and there are doubtless fewer 
interested workers now in this field to call 
for help, yet the need exists in a much 
greater degree than in the city. 

The three candidates for the United States 
Presidency are giving a great deal of atten- 
tion to the farmer and his agricultural 
problems these days, so much so that it 
appears almost as if the country has sud- 
denly found itself in dire distress. Part of 
this discussion is due to political agitation, 
but a considerable part is the feeling of 
real need. In recent legislation farm condi- 
tions have hardly received their fair share 
of attention, the same is true of the school 
where the farmer sends his children. It 
has been more interesting and a_ better 
paying field to give attention to the town 
and city schools. City school curriculum 
planning should not be neglected or given 
one bit less attention than it is now receiv- 
ing but the rural school curriculum should 
come in for special attention during the 
next decade. 


One county superintendent suggested 
the study of rural education in its relation 
to the larger life. That there is a direct 
relation existing between these is clearly 
recognized and studies are needed on how 
better to plan and promote rural education 
so that it may contribute more to the en- 
riched life of the people in the country. 

A source of serious concern to writers 
on rural problems has been the “pull’’ of 
the city. It has been variously reported 
that from fifty to ninety-five per cent of all 
leaders in the cities of the United States 
were drawn from the country. Many of 
these statements have been mere estimates; 
some, however, have been made as a result 
of study, and there is sufficient truth in the 
statements to give concern to those in- 
terested in rural problems. In 1916, in 
order to throw at least a small ray of light 
on this problem, a class in Rural Sociology 
taught by the writer, made a careful study 
of leaders in Dayton, Ohio. A list of men 
and women who were considered as the 100 
leaders in that city was compiled in the 
following manner: the Mayor, the Super- 
intendent of Schools, a leading minister 
who had been in the city many years, a 
leading judge, also a long-time resident of 
Dayton, and other prominent citizens were 
asked to make lists of the 100 most influen- 
tial men and women in Dayton. There was 
a surprisingly close agreement as to who 
constituted the leaders in that progressive 
city. When the lists were combined and 
duplicates removed there were 125 names on 
the list. Members of the class then inter- 
viewed each of these 125 men and women. 
About 75 per cent of these leaders had been 
born in the country and 62 per cent had 
remained there until they had completed 
high school. The city had then called them 
into its leadership, and to that extent im- 
poverished rural life. 

A more serious problem, however, for 
research and consideration is that of how 
to retain in the country the men and women 
who have made a success there and who 
do not care to continue as active farm 
operators. These men can never become, 
nor do they care to become leaders in the 
city. During the past quarter of a century 
they have “moved to town”’ in large num- 
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bers and become retired farmers. Some have 
been elected to official positions in the 
towns and cities but they have usually not 
understood the city problems and have 
often been hindrances to city progress. 
This phase of the retired farmer problem 
has been noted and discussed by many 
rural sociologists. There is, however, 
another phase of the question that has not 
received attention, and that is the fact that 
so many of the retired farmers do not live 
long after they retire. The farmer’s wife 
keeps up her round of home duties and 
lives on. The farmer changes his life com- 
pletely from that of active work on the 
farm to one of idleness on city streets and 
in the stores, and the change soon ends a 
life which ought to have many of its best 
years ahead. Judges, doctors and other 
professional men are called on for counsel 
for years after they have given up the fore- 
front of the battleline to younger men, and 
thus they remain useful to the end of a long 
life. If farmers could be induced to remain 
in the country where they have made their 
success and where they are recognized as 
leaders, might not this be a real source of 
enrichment to country life and a conserva- 
tion of what is now almost a sheer waste? 


One superintendent in reply to the letter 


said that the Finance Inquiry ought to be 
carried forward. Dr. George D. Stryer, 
Chairman of the Committee has frequently 
said that this Inquiry is but the beginning; 
that it will be specially useful in pointing 
the way for other investigations. This 
work should, and doubtless will be carried 
forward. 

One volume of the Inquire, The Fiscal 
Administration of City School Systems by 
Dr. J. R. McGaughy, when taken in con- 
nection with the previous study made by 
Dr. G. W. Frazier on the Control of City 
School Finances, indicates that the next 
step in connection with this type of study 
ought to be a development of better and 
more usable scales and tests for use with 
large numbers of pupils so that the efficiency 
of different schools can be quickly and ac- 
curately determined. The school system 
which spends $40 or $50 per capita and 
promotes 90 per cent of the pupils is not 
necessarily making a better educational 
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investment than another school system 
which spends the same amount per capita 
and promotes only 85 per cent of the 
pupils. Better measuring “rods,” more 
widely, more quickly and more economically 
usable by the average teacher and with 
results expressed in comparable scores 
must be developed before the most accurate 
studies in costs can be made. 

Needed research in the field of health 
was mentioned by but one man. This 
problem appears to be so new that it has 
not as yet been widely recognized by 
school men as a real problem. A few men, 
however, have recognized the need for 
study in this field. In 1922 when Superin- 
tendent R. G. Jones was re-elected in the 
city of Cleveland he said that one of the 
three most pressing problems confronting 
his new administration was that of the 
health and welfare of the teachers and 
pupils. Dr. Thomas D. Wood, of Teachers’ 
College, has recently said that there ought 
to be made at once a national survey of 
the health conditions among teachers. 
Literally hundreds of men and women are 
working in the field of scales and tests, in 
the scale of school finance, and in other 
rather well tilled fields, yet only a few are 
working in the field of health, which is of 
as great importance as any of those men- 
tioned. Some worth-while studies of the 
health of pupils have been made and three 
or four studies in the field of health for 
teachers. Both of these avenues offer large 
opportunities for research, service and 
leadership to students of education in this 
and in the next generation. 


There are many phases of education in 
need of study and research, not mentioned 
by any of the men replying to the Secretary’s 
letter. It is hoped that Brother Phi Delta 
Kappans reading the lists printed above 
and noting omissions may feel called upon 
to send their suggestions to the National 
Secretary. Taking this advice to myself 
it is suggested that the following fields are 
in need of study. First, the problem in the 
city of securing efficient substitue teacher 
service when needed. Second, the number 
of hours required per day of teachers to 
accomplish their work. 
(Continued on page 27) 
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Your Address 


The most difficult of all tasks that de- 
volve upon the National Office is that of 
keeping an up-to-date address list for all 
members. It is especially important that 
we know the correct address of everyone 
entitled to receive the National Magazine. 
Every possible effort is made to get the 
magazine into the hands of every member 
in good standing, yet every time an issue is 
mailed numbers of copies are returned to 
the headquarters office unclaimed. 


A separate ledger card is kept in the 
National Office for each member of the 
fraternity. On this card is entered his 
name, his chapter and roll number, a 
record of his payment of National dues 
and his address. The address on this card 
is changed as often as authentic information 
reaches the office indicating removals. 

The cards for those members who have 
paid dues for the current year and are 
therefore in good standing, form the mail- 
ing list for the magazine. The last known 
address appearing on this card is the ad- 
dress to which the magazine is mailed. 


If it fails to reach the addressee the reason 
in almost every case is because the member 
has moved and failed to notify the National 
Secretary of the fact, 


The National Office has been assuming an 
unfair burden in tracing “lost”? members. 
When a piece of mail comes back unclaimed, 
the address on the ledger card is marked 
incorrect and tracers in the form of return 
postal cards are sent to various persons 
likely to be able to supply the desired in- 
formation. This is an expensive process and 
often fails of results. It is a serious ques- 
tion in the mind of the present secretary 
whether this procedure should be con- 
tinued. 


During the past year a form has been 
printed and supplied to chapter treasurers 
for reporting the payment of national 
membership fees. This form among other 
things has a space for the address and 
official position of each brother remitting 
dues. One of the most important functions 
of this form is to assist in keeping the ad- 
dresses of members in good standing up-to- 
date. If it is carefully and completely 
filled out it will assist materially to this 
end. 


The moral of this dissertation is clear. 
If every member would observe the sugges- 
tions below there would be no “lost mem- 
ber” problem and little returned mail: 


1. Whenever you change your address 
notify the National Secretary and your 
Chapter Secretary. 


2. When you send in your national 
membership fee to the Chapter Treasurer 
always give him your address and official 
position so that he may forward it to the 


National Office. 


3. Never give a temporary or summer ad- 
dress. Always give the address where you 
want your mail sent to you. 


If any member is not sure that the 
National Office has his correct address, it 
would be a splendid plan to mail in a post 


card at once. This is especially true for 
those men who have moved during the 
summer and are now in new positions. 
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Close of National Membership 
Fee Campaign 

The Constitution of the Fraternity pro- 
vides that the Annual Membership fee of 
one dollar is due and payable in advance for 
each fiscal year. Being interpreted in terms 
of the present fiscal year, this means that 
all dues for 1924-25 not paid before July 1, 
1924, are now delinquent. 

In the past it has been the custom to 
close the books for the year about February 
1 and to continue the collection of over- 
due fees until that time. The present 
Executive Committee is planning to carry 
out the intent of the Constitution and to 
begin as soon as practicable the practice of 
closing the campaign on June 30th of each 
year. 

To this end it has been decided to close 
the campaign for the Current fiscal year, 
the 16th, on December 1, 1924, and im- 
mediately thereafter to begin the collection 
of fees in advance for the 17th fiscal year, 
which begins July 1, 1925, in the hope that 
we may be able to finish this collection on 
time. 

Every brother should take due notice 
that after December 1, 1924, he will be 
oficially delinquent for the 16th fiscal year, 
and that to continue in good standing he 
must then remit two dollars for the 16th 
and 17th fiscal years. After that date 
delinquent members cannot regain good 
standing by paying for one year alone. 


Suspensions for Non-Payment of 
Membership Fee 

The Tenth National Council amended 
the Constitution, Article VII, Section 7, by 
inserting subsection A, reading as follows: 

“Any member who is not in good standing 
for a period of two years or more shall be 
dropped from the Chapter rolls. Such 
members may be reinstated by paying 
back dues to date; in no case shall he be 
aay to pay more than two years’ back 

ues.” 

At the meeting of the National Executive 
Committee held in the National Office at 
Cleveland on August 1, 2 and 3, 1924, the 
problem of putting this constitutional 
provision into effect with the greatest fair- 
ness to the Fraternity as a whole and to 
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the members as individuals, came before the 
Committee. 

It was the unanimous sense of the Com- 
mittee that no brother should be suspended 
without having been given full and sufficient 
notice and ample opportunity to retain good 
standing. It was also considered essential 
that the procedure should be uniform for all 
Chapters. 

In order to secure these desired results, 
the Individual Account of Members is being 
installed for each Chapter and is being 
brought up to date by the National Office, 
so that each Chapter will be furnished with 
the present-day status of each of its mem- 
bers. Chapter Officers will also be furnished 
with a blank form for issuing notices of 
arrears and of suspension. A carbon copy 
of each form is to be furnished the National 
Secretary for his records. 

During the month of October of this year, 
each Chapter is asked to send out notices of 
arrears to each members who has not paid 
his dues for the 14th and 15th fiscal years. 
Members will be given 30 days in which to 
pay. If this plan is followed carefully by 
Chapters, all really indifferent members will 
be eliminated by January 1, 1925. Begin- 
ning next spring, similar action will be taken 
during the month of April each year and 
the rolls will be cleared annually of all 
delinquents. 

This plan appeals to the Executive Com- 
mittee as being simple, fair and practical. 
The serious and thoughtful co-operation of 
each Chapter is asked in order that this 
provision of the constitution may be put 
into effect smoothly and without injustice. 


Such Frat’’ 


A letter addressed to the President of 
one of our Chapters was recently returned 
to the national Secretary’s Office with the 
indorsement, “‘No Such Frat Here,”’ written 
across its face. Of course there may be a 
number of reasons why this could happen, 
but we would like to express the hope that 
only a very new employee at a University 
Post Office would be ignorant of the ex- 
istence of our Fraternity in his vicinity. 
Let’s put ourselves on the map so decidedly 
that everyone will know that there is “such a 
frat’ wherever a Chapter exists. 


THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN 
The Function of the District Deputy 


The Office of District Deputy, although it has been in existence for four years, 1s still in the 


formative stage. 


The Fraternity has still to stabilize the office so far as definite functions, 


powers and duties are concerned. The present status of the office is that of a big idea only 


partly worked out. 


The present District Deputies were asked to state for this magazine their conception of 
what the office does and should mean. The Editor hopes for a very thoughtful perusal of the 
communications below on the part of all members of the Fraternity, and invites suggestions 
from the membership at large on the subject, in the hope that assistance may be given to the 
next National Council in reaching a solution for this question. 


Cuar_es F. BaupER 
Northeast District 

District Deputies are agents of the 
National President charged with the duty 
of stimulating the growth of Phi Delta 
Kappa ideals in their respective districts. 
As National Officers they represent the 
President and the Executive Committee 
in their several areas, bringing to the 
Chapters reminders of the wide extent of 
the Fraternity, and its influence as a strong, 
unified body of educational leaders. 

The functions of District Deputies can 
be illustrated by the wide range of activi- 
ties with which they have had to do since 
their authorization four years ago. They 
have: 

1. Stimulated the revival of dormant 
Chapters, and participated in their re-estab- 
lishment. 

2. Encouraged educational clubs in uni- 
versities and colleges of high rank to peti- 
tion for Phi Delta Kappa charters. 

3. Investigated the status of institu- 
tions petitioning for Chapter charters. 

4. Represented the Executive Committee 
in the installation of new Chapters. 

5. Aided the National Secretary in locat- 
ing “lost” members. 

6. Assisted the National Office in the 
annual drive for national memberships, by 
personal appeals to members in the field, 
and by helpful suggestions to local Chapter 
officers. 

7. Acted as clearing agents for the 
National President in assembling and edit- 
ing the suggestions of local Chapters for 
the good of the Fraternity. 

8. Forwarded personal suggestions and 
recommendations to the National President 
and National Secretary. 


9. Nominated correspondents to repre- 
sent groups of Phi Delta Kappans without 
access to Chapters. 

10. Encouraged the formation of alumni 
Chapters and research groups in circum- 
stances which offered no detriment to the 
success of existing active Chapters. 

11. Acted as Chairmen of Committees of 
National Councillors, to formulate recom- 
mendations in matters of general im- 
portance. 

12. Participated in the organization and 
the programs of fraternity luncheons at 
educational conventions. 

13. Visited local chapters as _ oppor- 
tunity offered. 

It would be well if the Fraternity finances 
could be so improved as to permit of more 
frequent personal visits of the Deputies to 
their Chapters. Heretofore such visits have 
been incidental to some other objective 
which has brought the deputy to the 
chapter city. The chief value of these visits 
would lie in the stimulation and encourage- 
ment of the Chapters, not only to greater 
efforts as local groups, but also to closer 
co-operation with the other Chapters and 
with the National Office. The Deputy 
should keep in mind in his visits the auton- 
omous character of the Chapters, and 
should not appear as inquisitorial. His 
visit should be regarded, not in the nature 
of supervision or inspection of the narrow 
sort, but rather of sympathetic encourage- 
ment and friendly counsel. 


SmiLtey M. WHINERY 

North Central District 
The position of District Deputy in Phi 
Delta Kappa grew out of a need caused 
principally by the enlargement of the 
Fraternity. When Chapters were small in 
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a limited number of Universities, the 
problems of organization and supervision 
of the interests of the entire Fraternity 
were relatively simple and were probably 
well cared for by National Officers and by 
faculty representatives in the various 
schools. As in the growth of any organiza- 
tion, with the growth to national scope and 
the expansion to include many Chapters in 
all parts of the nation, and with the in- 
dividual membership in thousands rather 
than hundreds, problems and needs in- 
creased. 

The National Council realized the need 
several years ago of having a member of 
the Fraternity in each section of the United 
States who could serve as a connecting 
link between local Chapters and the Na- 
tional Offices. From this standpoint the 
function of the District Deputy is at least 
two-fold. He must be in touch with the 
needs, interests and activities of the local 
Chapters in his District so that he is able to 
interest the National Officers and the 
Fraternity at large in matters which con- 
cern the welfare of local Chapters and make 
for the best interest of all. Conversely, 
the Deputy should be in touch with the 
national matters of the Fraternity, so that 
he may assist the National Officers in bring- 
ing to local Chapters in the most effective 
way the national policies and the viewpoint 


of the National Officers. 


In the functions just referred to, the 
District Deputy has a function which will 


extend out as far as, but not in any way 


include the functions of the faculty sponsor 
and local Chapter Officers. At the other 
end, it reaches to, but does not duplicate, 
the functions of the National Officers. In 
a large corporation, branch or district 
managers have duties of oversight and 
supervision of the corporation’s interests 
within a certain section which do not in- 
clude the duties of local managers or of the 
ofhce heads. The raison d’etre for such 


branch officials is to assist local and central 
divisions of the body to articulate to the 
best interests of the unified whole. 

To serve Phi Delta Kappa best, the 
District Deputy will probably be a person 
on whom Chapters can call for suggestions 
and advice within the limits mentioned 
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above. It is hoped that all Chapters will 
regard their Deputy as a co-ordinator and 
guide in many matters that involve pro- 
cedure in different Chapters. Chapters 
should certainly not hesitate to call on the 
Deputy for suggestions or advice on mat- 
ters which puzzle them or on which they 
are unable to find advice about the local 
campus. 

In summary, the functions of the District 
Deputy should be to encourage, assist, 
and inspire as far as possible the happy 
and continued growth of the ideals of 
Research, Leadership and Service. 


T. C. Hoty 
Northwest District 


The duties of the District Deputy as 
enumerated in the Constitution provide 
that he shall nominate local correspondents 
in each community of his district in which 
there are Phi Delta Kappa members, act as 
a correlating agent between his own district 
and the National Office and encourage the 
formation of alumni Chapters within his 
district. In addition to these he is to be a 
local advisor to the Executive Committee. 
In other words he is the liason agent not 
only between his district and the National 
Secretary but between the various Chapters 
within his district. 

So far as the enumeration of his duties 
are concerned, these are probably sufficient- 
ly general to include all of the activities 
pertaining to that office, but no provision 
is made which will permit the District 
Deputy to discharge these duties in an 
effective and expeditious manner. At 
present, he has no funds available with 
which to visit, at least once a year, the 
Chapters within his District in order to 
familiarize himself with their points of 
excellence as well as needs. With the an- 
nual change in the personnel of local officers 
together with the wide variation in Chapter 
activities, it is well nigh impossible to dis- 
charge the duties of this office by correspon- 
dence. In order to get the best co-opera- 
tion and response on the part of these local 
officials, it is highly essential that there be 
personal contacts which, ovbiously, can 
only be brought about by visitation on the 
part of the District Deputy. I am fully 
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aware that the present budget of the 
Fraternity will not permit the use of funds 
for this purpose but with the rapid increase 
in the number of new members, I am quite 
sure within the next year or two, there will 
be sufficient funds to allow the deputy 
to visit the Chapters of his district once a 
year. This, | think, will be possible at the 
present rate of dues and initiation fees. 


Now in order to best discharge these 
duties, the District Deputy should be 
thoroughly familiar with the best practices 
of the Fraternity so that when he does meet 
these various Chapters, he will be able to 
give them something constructive. It is 
quite stimulating for X Chapter to get first 
hand information of what Y Chapter is 
doing. 

In my judgment, the office offers great 
possibilities in the direction of unifying 
and raising the standards of the Fraternity 
to a truly professional basis, but the realiza- 
tion of these cannot be attained unless op- 
portunity is given for personal contacts with 
the Chapters of the District. 


H. H. Mecker 

Southern District 
What is the function of the office of a 
District Deputy? This is still an open 
question. This office is still in the pioneer 
stage. According to the constitution “‘Dis- 
trict Deputies shall be appointed—to serve 
and further the interests of the Fraternity 
in the districts defined by the President.” 
This is too general and indefinite to indicate 
specific duties. According to the experience 
of the past few years, it seems certain that 
one can list the following as among the chief 

functions. 


1. To assist the Executive Committee in 
carrying out proposed policies. The work 
of the Fraternity must be carried on in a 
general way through correspondence. As 
far as the National Officers are concerned 
the personal touch cannot be very great. 
This is where the deputy can be of assistance. 
Chapter visiting and personal encourage- 
ment and enthusiasm ought to be a func- 
tion achieved within a given geographical 
area. However, distances are still too great. 
As soon as the function of this office be- 


comes more definite, the number of such 
officers should be doubled. The personal 
contact is by no means yet what it ought 
to be. 


2. To interpret for the Executive Com- 
mittee the Fraternity desires and practices 
of individual Chapters and field members 
within a given area. This can be done 
better often by a disinterested observer than 
by the immediate parties concerned. The 
extent to which this can be done for the 
National Committee will determine how 
intelligently the national policies can be 
carried out. All of us know that these 
policies can be carried out only in so far as 
our Fraternity consciousness will permit. 
Of course, the National Committee will lead 
the way but the Deputies can do much to 
assist in this leadership. 


3. To represent the national organiza- 
tion on all occasions where such representa- 
tion is desirable; chapter installations, an- 
nual chapter banquets or similar events, 
meetings of state teachers’ associations, or 
any other meetings where fraternity mem- 
bers are gathered on the basis of fraternity 
bonds. This will do much to keep the field 
members interested and enthusiastic and 
will prevent much of the dropping out which 
has happened in the past. Each member 
will necessarily feel that he is a part of an 
effective organization. 


4. To counsel with the Executive Com- 
mittee concerning the carrying out of 
national policies and the institution of new 
practices. The deputy can know his district 
better than anyone else, can be acquainted 
with local conditions and needs and should 
be able to give sound advice as to needed 
legislation and the execution thereof. This 
in turn should constitute valuable informa- 
tion for the biennial council meetings. 


5. To act as a unit as an advisory edi- 
torial board. This is a new function just 
given over to the deputies, but seems to be 
a logical step. Next to the national officers 
no members are probably as enthusiastic 
about fraternity affairs as the deputies. 
It is to them that the fraternity can readily 
turn for special service. Assuming this 
to be the case, it seems natural that they 


should be able to render valuable service 
as an advisory editorial board of our in- 
creasingly worthwhile magazine. 

These different functions are far from 
being fully realized. It is well to set up a 


Platitudes are the playthings of the 
hypocrite in any organization. It is so 
simple to quiet the demands of conscience 
through the medium of a happy phrase- 
ology of meaningless utilitarianism. It is 
so easy, if not altogether natural, to become 
mere driftwood in the sum total of an 
organization’s membership. In view of 
this truth may we as members of Phi Delta 
Kappa pause for a moment and fearlessly 
evaluate our individual membership in the 
organization. Have we been content to 
mutter high sounding phrases of loyalty 
and brotherly love? Have we slowly come 
to ignore and forget our membership? 
Have we never fully understood its signifi- 
cance or desired to search for its responsi- 
bilities? Have we been simply content 
to be a member and nothing more?—Or 
have we indeed come to believe in the pur- 
poses and ideals of Phi Delta Kappa and in 
our belief come to do and to carry out those 
purposes in a definite and constructive way? 
It is worth while thus to pause for a moment 
and determine our relationship to Phi 
Delta Kappa. It is essential to realize that 
membership binds in the bonds of brother- 
hood and that brotherhood implies mutual 
responsibility. It is also essential to under- 
stand that membership signifies common 


During the meeting of the Tenth National 
Council, the suggestion was made from 
the floor that all chapters would profit by 
the careful planning of meetings for a 
year or at least a term or semester in ad- 
vance. Certain chapters are following this 
plan and there are many very splendid 
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program or a plan of action to get this office 
on an efficient, working basis. The in- 


fluence of the deputy must mean more in the 
future than in the past or the office might 
as well be abolished. 


beliefs and common purposes and calls for 
unity of action and individual effort. 


We are prone to believe in the purposes 
of Phi Delta Kappa, but our belief has be- 
come divorced from doing. Our _ beliefs 
are abstract, we have not embodied them 
in concrete constructive action. We have 
unconsciously created a dualism between 
belief and doing. We have failed to recog- 
nize that belief and doing are after all but 
complements of purposes and ideals. <A 
purpose, or to be specific, the purpose of 
Phi Delta Kappa can never be attained 
until it is embodied in the beliefs of its in- 
dividual members and until that belief 
finds expression in doing. Our individual 
membership in an organization can only be 
vitalized when our beliefs and doing are 
fused in the accomplishment of its specific 
purposes. ~This truth is fundamental and 
in the last analysis is the test of member- 
ship in an organization. 


Have we as members of Phi Delta Kappa 
met the test? If we have, we may lay 
claim to the proud title of Phi Delta Kappan. 
If not, we are unworthy of the title though 
it may be bestowed upon us through the 
medium of election and Ritualistic Cere- 


mony. 


reasons for its adoption as a general pro- 


cedure. 

Following is an example of such a sche- 
dule which recently came to the national 
office. It is quoted here as a demonstration 
of what can be forecast when a program 
committee gets right down to business. 
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Meeting 
1 


Meeting 
1 


Dates 
August 27 


September 3 
September 10 
September 17 


September 24 


October 
October 
October 


October 
October 


Or 


November 
November 
November 
November 


November 26 
December 3 
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Nature 
Prof. and Soc. 


Lambda Chapter Program, 1924-25—Phi Delta Kappa Fraternity 


FIRST SEMESTER 


Topics 
‘Putas W. Kemp 
Francis Bacon 
Lloyd Bernard 
Melvin Lewis 


Business and Ed. 


Club 


Prof. and Soc. 


“The Organization of a Summer 


Business and Ed. 


Club 
Prof. and Soc. 


“Educational Conditions in New 


Foundland as Revealed by a 
School Survey” Frank W. Hart 


Business and Ed. 


Club 
Prof. and Soc. 


“Trade Analysis as a Method in 
Education”: Lewis 


Business and Ed. 


Club 


Prof. and Soc. — 


Business 


Prof. and Soc. _ 


“The Development of the Junior 
High School in California”. __________A. C. 


__Prof. Edwin A. Lee 


Fall Initiation. ___- 
(Topic to be selected) __ 


Business and Ed. 


Club 
Prof. and Soc. 
Prof. and Soc. 


“Economies in School Purchases”. L. Buckalew* 
“The Measurement of Certain Traits”. Dr. Raymond Franzen 


*Definite acceptance not yet received. 


Dates 
January 


January 


January 


February 
February 
February 


February 


March 
March 
March 
March 
April 
April 
April 


April 22 
April 29 


Natute 
Prof. and Soc. 


SECOND SEMESTER 


Topics 
“The Junior College Movement in 
...... W. W. Kemp 


Speakers 


Business and Ed. 


Club 
Prof. and Soc. 


Business and 
Social 


Prof. and Soc. 


“The Merit System | as an Aid in 


Citizenship Training in Secondary 
Schools”... Van Rensselaer 


“Current School Legislative Prob- 8 
lems in California”_____..._.._.....Dr. L. H. Peterson 


Business and Ed. 


Club 
Prof. and Soc. 


___-Dr. Cyrus D. Mead 


(Topic te to be selected). __ __ 
“The Teachers Tenure Law in Cli- 


Business and Ed. 


Club 


Prof. and Soc. 


“What the Junior High School Con- 


Business and Ed. 


Club 
Prof. and Soc. 


Business and Ed. 
Club 
Prof. and Soc. 


Research in 


“Results of Special 
Moral Education______- 


“The Place and Nature of Educaesss—s—<Csti‘S 
tional Psychology” J. V. Breitwieser 


Business and Ed. 


Club 
Prof. and Soc. 
Prof. and Soc. 


1925 Advanced Degree Theses. 


*Definite acceptance not yet received. 


Number 
2 
4 
6 
8 
9 
| 
14 
s 
t 
Number 
of 
fi 
2. r 
te 
“ 
| 
fa 
8 4 1n, 
4 
10 me 
| | 
12 1 
Ses 
sch 
14 mil 
mo 
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Summer Activities of Phi Delta Kappa 


The summer session report compiled a 
year ago by former National Secretary 
McAllister was so interesting and inspiring 
that it seemed to the National Executive 
Committee well worth while to follow a 
similar plan this year. 

Accordingly an information sheet was sent 
to all Chapters early in the summer upon 
which they were asked to report such data 
as was pertinent to this report. One follow- 
up was sent to those Chapters which did 
not reply with reasonable promptness. 
The result was a very satisfactory response 
from 27 Chapters and all of the material 
in this article is based upon those replies. 
Five Chapters did not make any report at 
all, and all totals mentioned here must be 
understood to be smaller than they actually 
would be had all Chapters been responsive. 

Even without these missing figures the 
aggregate is amazing—almost awe-inspiring. 
The composite summer school faculties 
amounted to 5,095, of which 1,024 were in- 
structors in the Schools of Education. A 
total of 1,316 active members of Phi Delta 
Kappa held 117 meetings during the 
summer, listened to hundreds of addresses 
and consumed inestimable quantities of 
food at dinner meetings. It is a matter of 
regret that no statement even approximate- 
ly complete can be given of the number of 
men initiated into the Fraternity during 
the summer, but the delay of many Chap- 
ters in reporting their initiates makes such 
a statement impossible. However, the 
number of summer initiates so far reported 


to the National Office is 195. 


Contemplation of these figures cannot 
fail to center attention upon two outstand- 
ing facts—the large proportion of the total 
summer school faculties in department of 
Education as compared to all other depart- 
ments, and the tremendous significance of 
the summer school to our Fraternity. 


Mere and more our University summer 
sessions are becoming professional training 
schoals for educators. Teachers and ad- 
ministrators are using the summer season 
for professional betterment in ever in- 
creasing numbers. The significance of this 
movement is easily apparent. 


More immediately important to Phi 
Delta Kappa, however, is the opportunity 
for the spread of its ideals among the vast 
body of professional men who attend 
summer sessions. This period is the biggest 
opportunity which the Fraternity has of 
spreading its influence to the men already 
in active service in the field of education. 
This does not mean merely by inducting 
men into the Fraternity. A very great 
service may be rendered to men in atten- 
dance who are not made members at all. 
Many Chapters have sensed this oppor- 
tunity and are making a practice of holding 
open meetings where members and non- 
members alike share in the good things 
which Phi Delta Kappa has to offer. 


The table below gives the summer school 
situation in tabloid form. A comparison of 
this table with a similar one published in 
the October, 1923, number, shows a sub- 
stantial increase in summer school enroll- 
ment and in the size of educational facul- 
ties. Following is the key to the table: 


Col. 1. Number of members on the 
whole summer school faculty. 

Col. 2. Number of members on the 
school of education faculty. 

Col. 3. Total enrollment in the summer 
school. 

Col. 4. Number of Phi Delta Kappa 


members—both faculty and student—in 
attendance at the summer school. 


Col. 5—Number of Phi Delta Kappa 
meetings held. 
1 2 3 4 5 
Alpha. 107 22 1653 60 7 
Beta______--- 1010 307 12916 172 2 
Gamma- no report 
Delta_ a 66 7 859 45 5 
Epsilon_____ _- 137 23 2893 49 2 
Zeta___....... 230 93 2787 125 10 
Ets. .....«.-- 252 40 3380 74 5 
Theta_______- 186 18 2500 45 5 
lota......_--.- 101 35 2400 75 1 
Kappa_______- 105 8 2100 40 2 
Lambda_---- -- 175 59 5136 85 8 
eee 150 17 3045 20 0 
146 16 2100 71 «12 
| eae 131 31 1850 29 0 
Omicron__- 81 25 2690 29 4 
151 25 2300 
aan 200 92 2510 33 5 
Sigma_______- 225 50 2791 70 9 
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1 2 3 4 


167 41 2051 no data 
141 7 1776 37 
283 30 4724 53 
no report 
74 7 912 30 
315 23 3152 35 


Alpha-Alpha no report 

Alpha-Beta_ __ no report 
Alpha-Gamma - 34 310 16 
Alpha-Delta__. 124 1165 34 
Alpha-Epsilon _ 408 2256 no data 
Alpha-Zeta___ 29 241 15 
Alpha-Eta 

Alpha-Theta —- 31 
Alpha-lota___- 28 3 


On page 21 is shown a chart which dis- 
tributes the summer meetings of all Chap- 
ters which reported. The heavy line indi- 
cated the duration of the summer session 
and the dots show the number and dates of 
Chapter meetings. 

Key To THE CHART 

1, Alpha Chapter (Indiana University); 
2, Beta Chapter (Columbia University); 
3, Gamma Chapter (University of Mis- 
souri); 4, Delta Chapter (Stanford Uni- 
versity); 5, Epsilon Chapter (University 
of Iowa); 6, Zeta Chapter (University of 
Chicago); 7, Eta Chapter (University of 
Minnesota); 8, Theta Chapter (Cornell 
University); 9, Iota Chapter (Harvard 
University); 10, Kappa Chapter (Kansas 
University); 11, Lambda Chapter (Uni- 
versity of California); 12, Mu Chapter 
(University of Texas); 13, Nu Chapter 
(University of Washington; (14, Xi Chap- 
ter (University of Pittsburgh); 15, Omicron 
Chapter (University of Nebraska); 16, Pi 
Chapter (University of Illinois); 17, Rho 
Chapter (University of New York); 18, 
Sigma Chapter (Ohio State University); 
19, Tau Chapter (University of Pennsyl- 
vania); 20, Upsilon Chapter (Northwestern 
University); 21, Phi Chapter (University 
of Wisconsin); 22, Psi Chapter (Peabody 
College for Teachers); 23, Chi Chapter 
(University of Oregon); 24, Omega Chapter 
(University of Michigan); 25, Alpha-Alpha 
Chapter (University of Oklahoma); 26, 
Alpha-Beta Chapter (University of Vir- 
ginia); 27, Alpha~Gamma Chapter (State 
College of Washington); 28, Alpha-Delta 
Chapter (Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege); 29, Alpha-Epsilon Chapter (Uni- 
versity of Southern California); 30, Alpha- 
Zeta Chapter (University of Arizona); 


21, Alpha-Eta Chapter (Temple University); 
32, Alpha-Theta Chapter (University of 
North Dakota); 33, Alpha-lota Chapter 
(University of Cincinnati). 


Notes and News 


Many Chapters availed themselves of 
the invitation to use the reverse side of the 
questionnaire form to report notes and news 
of the summer session which would be of 
terest for publication in the Put Dera 
Kappan. Below are quoted in full all such 
replies. They are submitted here just as 
written with very little editing. 


Alpha—One open meeting was held on 
June 25, addressed by Mr. W. J. Holloway, 
Assistant State Superintendent of Schools 
of Maryland. 

Two social meetings were held on July 2 
and July 29, respectively. Both were 
picnics at Poplar Grove, with baseball 
games and horseshoe pitching contests. 

Two initiations were held, five men being 
initiated on July 17, and six being initiated 
on August 7. 

Delta—Sponsored an Education banquet 
during the first week of the summer quarter. 
One hundred men present to hear addresses 
by Prof. Edward Rynearson, Dean E. P. 
Cubberley and others. 

Summer quarter initiation added 14 men 
to the Chapter and renewed interest in the 
purposes of the Fraternity. 

Episilon—The brothers were out in force 
for the meetings and the 10 candidates (five 
each meeting) were thoroughly initiated. 

Zeta—June 19. Open meeting (Room 
117, Emmens Blaine Hall). Supt. Beveridge 
of Omaha—‘‘Problems of the City Super- 
intendent.” 

June 26. Business meeting (P. D. K. 
room in Kimbark Hall, room 221). 

July 3. Supper meeting (Hyde Park 
Y. M.C.A.). F. D. McClusky, University 
of Illinois—“Visual Education.” 

July 11. Initiation (P. D. K. room). 

July 17. Supper meeting (Hyde Park 
Y. M. C. A.). F. S. Breed, University of 
Chicago—‘“Limitations of Adult Use as a 
Basis for the Curriculum.” 
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July 24. Open Meeting (Room 117, 
Emmons Blaine Hall). Prof. L. B. Hopkins, 
Northwestern University—‘‘Student Per- 
sonnel Work.” 


July 31. Supper Meeting (Hyde Park 
Y. M. C. A.). Several five minute talks on 
the subject: ‘““My Professional Ideals.” 


August 7. Supper meeting (Hyde Park 
Y. M. C. A.). 


August 14. Initiation (P. D. K. room). 


August 21. Banquet. 
Supper meetings were held in a private 


room at the Hyde Park Y. M. C. A., 53rd 
and Dorchester. Supper was cafeteria 
style. We met for supper promptly at six 
and the meetings were over by eight. 


The Phi Delta Kappa room in Kimbark 
Hall was open at all times and was available 
for the use of Phi Delta Kappans who 
desired a place for study, rest, or con- 
ference. 


Eta—The “Knights of the Hickory 
Stick” banquet is sponsored and put on 
by Eta Chapter. This year there were 
over 250 men present, which goes to show 
the spirit members of Eta Chapter put in the 
affair. Ticket sales and all arrangements 
are in the hands of individual Phi Delta 
Kappans. Guests this year were J. C. 
Wright, Federal Board for Vocational Edu-- 
cation; Dean Neale, University of Missouri; 
Dean Dyer, University of Kansas; Dean 
Arps, University of Ohio, and brother F. J. 
Kelly, Dean of Administration at the 
University of Minnesota and Director of 
the Summer Session. Brothers Haggerty 
and Geo. Selke had charge of the stunts 
and speaking programs and Mr. Jones of 
Beloit College, Wisconsin, had charge of 
the singing. This meeting is felt to be a 
great revivifying factor in the Summer 
Session and is given each summer, this year 
being the fourth. 


Theta—Held initiation of twelve men 
who had been in attendance two or more 
sessions and were regularly enrolled in the 
Graduate School. 

Largest teacher enrollment we have ever 
had at Cornell Summer Session. 


Fine Phi Delta Kappa spirit. 
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The Cornell University Chapter of Phi 
Delta Kappa, national professional educa- 
tion fraternity, initiated into the Society 
on Friday evening, August 1, 11 new 
members from among the graduate students 
taking work in education. The initiation 
was followed by a dinner at the Forest 
Home Inn. Professor G. A. Works, Head 
of the Rural Education Department, served 
as toastmaster and introduced the speakers 
of the evening. Professor Jordan, of the 
Education Department, and Professor K. M. 
Dallenbach, of the Department of Psy- 
chology, extended a welcome to the new 
members. 

Doctor H. G. Townsend, Professor of 
Education in Smith College, was the princi- 
pal speaker. Mr. Townsend was one of 
the early members of the Cornell Chapter. 
He spoke informally and entertainingly of 
his contact with Professors DeGarmo and 
Whipple, who were charter members of the 
local Chapter, and of his_ professional 
experience after completing his graduate 
work at Cornell. His reminiscences served 
as a background to the theme of his talk, 
which was that teaching is a mode of life 
and that it was important for the teacher 
of education to make this clear to the 
prospective teachers under his charge, and 
to suggest to them the important relation 
that their philosophy of life must bear to 
their lives as teachers. Mr. Townsend en- 
livened his talk with a number of excellent 
stories. 

Before adjourning the Chapter instructed 
the proper officer to extend a message of 
greeting to Doctor G. P. Bristol, Emeritus 
Professor of Greek, who was associated with 
Professor DeGarmo in the work of the 
Education Department, and for many years 
was active in educational leadership in the 
State. Doctor Bristol is admired and 
loved by all of those who have come under 
his influence. One of the initiates stated 
that he felt doubly honored to become a 
fellow member in the Chapter of Doctor 
Bristol and Professor DeGarmo. 

The out-of-town members of the Society 
who attended the initiation and dinner 
were: Dr. Ernest Burnham, Director of 
Rural Education in the Western State 
Normal School, Kalamazoo, Mich.; Dr. C. 
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A. Gregory, formerly of the University of 
Oregon and now Professor of School Ad- 
ministration in the University of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Professor C. B. Moore, of 
the University of Pittsburgh; and Dr. H. G. 
Townsend, Professor of Education in Smith 
College. These gentlemen are all teaching 
in the University this summer. 


Nu—We had our initiation on July 22 
in Roosevelt Park. We went out at Four 
o'clock with a supply of steaks, salad, ham, 
potato chips, ice cream, etc. The steaks 
were fried on a stove in the park. We 
played ball and pitched horseshoes from 
four to six, supplied the inner man from 
six to seven and held the initiation from 
seven to nine. The affair was said to be 
the best in the history of the Chapter. 
There were just 50 present and eight 
candidates initiated. 

Sigma—June 17, 1924—First meeting of 
summer. Address by Geo. F. Arps, Dean 
of the College of Education, Ohio State 
University. Forty members attended. 


June 24, 1924—Talks by Prof. M. C. 
Otto, University of Wisconsin, and Prof. 


A. H. Sproul, State Normal School, Salem, 


Mass. Professors Otto and Sproul here in 
the faculty of the College of Education, 
Ohio State University, for the first term of 
the summer session. These men _ were 
later initiated into Sigma Chapter. Twenty 
members attended. 


July 1, 1924—Addresses by Prof. V. T. 
Thayer, late of the Ethical Culture School, 
New York City, and now of the Department 
of Principles of Education, College of 
Education, Ohio State University, and by 
Prof. W. F. Stewart, head of Department 
of Agricultural Education, College of Agri- 
culture, Ohio State University. These men 
were later initiated into Sigma Chapter. 
Thirty-three members attended. 


July 8, 1924—Prof. R. P. O’Brien, Direc- 
tor of School Service, University of Kansas, 
addressed the fraternity. Dr. O’Brien was 
on the faculty for the quarter. Thirty 
members attended. 


July 15, 1924—First general initiation 
of the summer quarter. Fourteen graduate 
students initiated. A new plan of initiation 


was used and proved very successful, the 
14 men being taken in, in a three-hour 
period. ‘Thirty-four members attended. 

July 16, 1924—Special business meeting 
—Election of new members. 

July 22, 1924—Initiation of seven grad- 
uate students. New plan of initiation 
again used successfully. Forty members 
attended. 

Aug. 5, 1924—Initiation of three graduate 
students. Twenty-five members attended. 

Aug. 13, 1924—Final meeting of summer 
quarter, preceded by a luncheon. All of 
the other summer meetings were evening 
meetings preceded by a dinner. Prof. 
Henry Newmann, Ethical Culture School, 
New York City, and a member of the 
faculty of the College of Education, Ohio 
State University for the second term of 
the summer session addressed the meeting. 
Prof. P. W. Terry, University of Washing- 
ton, also a member of the summer faculty 
Ohio State University, also spoke to the 
group. Thirty-five members attended. 


A fine summer ended here! 


Phi—We look forward to the new year 
1924-25 as probably the most successful 
thus far. We have begun auspiciously and 
you will continue to hear from the Phi 
Chapter throughout the year. 


Chi—We usually met for supper. First 
two meetings nominated and elected three 
brothers. Third meeting initiation in after- 
noon (full ceremony) and banquet at local 
hotel in evening. Last meeting devoted to 
getting new brothers acquainted and to 
problems and specially ways and means 
of bringing field and campus members closer 
together. At the banquet, Professor Shutty 
at the State Normal School, gave the main 
address. 


Alpha-Gamma—Nine members were ini- 
tiated on Friday, August Ist. This was 
followed by a banquet in honor of the new 
members. The new members are all suc- 
cessful school men who are doing graduate 
work in Education. 


At the open meeting on August 6th, brief 
summaries of research problems undertaken 
during the Summer Session were given by 
22 students and one member of the faculty. 
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This meeting proved to be a very interesting 
one. 

At the open meeting on July 23rd, Dean 
J. R. Jewell, Dean of the School of Educa- 
tion of the University of Arkansas, was the 
principal speaker. The attendance of 
visitors was large. 


And this from Beta! Ciuj annoj de Phi 
Delta Kappa estas forte petataj questi ce 
la fina somera Kunveno, jaudon la 3lan 
Julion, en la auditorio de la Lincolna 
Lernejo, kaj, poste, ce la Facultata Klubo, 
por fari la kutina ju ritojn de la okazo. Oni 
ne pardonos tiujn, kiuj ne partoprenos en 
ci tiu cerimonio! 


Newsletters 


Chapters were asked to signify whether 
or not they published the Newsletter during 
the summer session and if so they were 
asked to send a copy to the National Secre- 
tary. A large proportion of the Chapters 
replied that no newsletter was published. 


Six Chapters, Alpha, Zeta, Omicron, Psi, 
Chi and Alpha-Alpha were all that reported 
newsletters and of these copies of only four 
were received. They were all of a high 
quality and demonstrated the great poten- 
tial value which all Chapters might realize 
from this source. The summer is the logical 
period to clear up the collection of delinquent 
field dues, and nearly every Chapter 
publishing a newsletter recognized this and 
used the publication to broadcast an appeal 
or a blank form for remittance. 


The temptation is great to copy the 
contents of these newsletters in full. How- 
ever, the following quotations will illustrate 
the spirit pervading the whole group. 


ALPHA 
Graduate Work in the School of Education, 


Indiana University 


During recent years the School of Educa- 
tion at Indiana University has found an 
expanding opportunity for service in pro- 
viding graduate work for those desiring 
advanced study with a view to qualifying 
for Educational Leadership. The new 
teachers license law of 1923 requires that 
all who desire the first grade license as 
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principals, supervisors, or superintendents 
must take a year of graduate work in 
Education. This has resulted in an im- 
mediate and marked increase in the enroll- 
ment of the Graduate School of the Uni- 
versity, and especially in the number of 
such students majoring in Education. As 
evidence of this growth it may be men- 
tioned that in the school year 1918-19, and 
the Summer Session of 1919, there were 
relatively few post-graduate students who 
were candidates for the Master’s Degree 
in Education, whereas in the school year 
1923-24, and in the Summer Session of 
1924, there are approximately 125 candi- 
dates for the Master’s Degree. In the 
school year 1919-20, and in the Summer 
Session of 1920, there were no candidates 
for the Doctor’s Degree, whereas in the 
school year 1923-24, and the Summer Ses- 
sion of 1924, there are seven candidates for 
the Doctor’s Degree in Education. 

During the past school year a very signi- 
ficant step was taken by the Board of 
Trustees of the University when it raised 
the School of Education to a status of 
equality with the other professional schools 
of the University, and granted it the right 
of conferring its own degrees. This step 
has greatly simplified the problem of ad- 
mitting the graduates of the State Normal 
Schools, and students with training corres- 
ponding thereto, to graduate study in the 
School of Education with a view to qualify- 
ing for the Master’s or Doctor’s Degree. 
To meet the needs of such students and 
the expanding work of training teachers 
for the high schools of the State, it has been 
necessary to more than double the staff of 
the School of Education during the last 
three years. A high standard has been 
maintained in securing additions to the 
staff, and the needs of the graduate students 
have received special attention in so doing. 
Only specialists of broad general scholarship 
and those holding the Doctor’s Degree in 
Education have been selected. 

In regard to the topics for theses, it is 
the policy of the School of Education to en- 
courage the selection of problems of practi- 
cal significance in the Educational service 
of the state. Problems the solution of 
which would be of constructive help to the 
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students in their field work or to educational 
systems within the state are especially 
favored. Arrangements have been made 
for the sympathetic co-operation of school 
administrations throughout the state with 
a view to increasing the extent to which 
the investigations made by graduate stu- 
dents may be of constructive assistance to 
the state officers and to those in charge of 
the administration of the local school units. 
For example, during the last year or two 
theses on such topics as the following have 
been completed or are in the process of com- 
pletion: 

Content, Administration and Supervi- 
sion of the Curriculum of Secondary Schools. 

Expenditures for School Purposes in 
Communities of Less Than Five Thousand 
Population in Indiana. 

The Status of Home Economics Teachers 
in Indiana. 

The Status of Commercial Education in 
the Secondary Schools of Indiana. 

The Per Capita Cost of Instruction in 
Indiana High Schools. 

The Status of the Superintendent’s Clerk. 

An Analysis of the Job of the Principal of 
the Township High School. 

The Curriculum of the Junior High 
School. 

Standards for Judging a High School 
Textbook in Physics. 

A Study of the Relation of Silent Read- 
ing to Scholastic Achievement. 

The Working Status of Employed Boys 
and Girls 14 to 18 in Indiana. 

The Present Status of Elementary School 
Supervision. 

The Present Status of Botany in the 
High Schools of Indiana. 

The Status and Work of tthe County 
Superintendent of Schools. 

The Status of the Bible in the Public 
Schools of the United States. 

The Pre-School Child’s Vocabulary. 

A course of Study in Agriculture in the 
High Schools of Indiana. 

The Status and Work of the Teacher of 
Vocational Agriculture. 

The Matron of Boys in Secondary Board- 
ing Schools. 


The Picnic 


On Wednesday afternoon, July 2, about 
30 members of Alpha Chapter indulged in 
an old-time picnic at the country home of 
Brother Dale Russell, two miles east of 
the campus. 

Three baseball teams were hastily or- 
ganized, composed of Faculty members, 
Superintendents and Principals, respective- 
ly. In the elimination contest that followed, 
the Principals disposed of the other teams 
rather overwhelmingly, defeating the Super- 
intendents 11 to 2 and prostrating the 
Faculty by a score of infinity to one. 

Halnon’s fielding and the head-work of 
Alderman behind the bat, featured the 
Faculty play. In fact none of the Faculty 
team attained mid-season form until Pur- 
veyor Buroker announced eats. 

After supper a pleasant business and 
social meeting was held around the bon- 
fire by the brookside. 


OMICRON 
University of Nebraska Summer 


School 


One of the outstanding evidences of the 
growth of the University and especially of 
the Teachers College has been the unusually 
large enrollment this summer. According 
to the latest figures available from the 
Registrar’s Office, 2,750 registered for the 
first half of the Summer Session. This 
was an increase of about 450 over that for 
the first half of the Summer Session last 
year. The total enrollment for the second 
half of the Summer Session was on Thurs- 
day morning, July 24th, 1,288 or 161 more 
than were registered last Summer. The 
grand total for the Summer reaches ap- 
proximately 4,050. Of this number the 
total enrolled in Teachers College is re- 
ported by the Dean of the College as 
2,054, an increase of 250 over the former 
year’s record. One of the very noticeable 
features of the Summer is the very large 
number of men that were enrolled—many 
of them being registered in the Graduate 
College working toward advanced degrees. 
More superintendents and principals of 
schools were registered this Summer than 
ever before. 
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Among the outstanding Educational 
Leaders on the Summer School Faculty, 
first and foremost, was the appearance for 
one week of Doctor Strayer (also a Brother 
Phi Delta Kappan) of Columbia University, 
Teachers’College, who lectured on some very 
fundamental problems of School Administra- 
tion such as “Local, State and National 
Support for Education” and “Dangers and 
Values in Mental and Achievement Tests in 
Public Education.”” His was a most worth- 
while appearance. 

Notes on Meetings 


April 17th—Dinner at the Grand Hotel. 
Regular Business was transacted including 
the election to membership of Mr. J. E. 
Opp. Brother A. A. Reed prepared a fine 
report of the study of tendencies in High 
School Enrollments at the present time. 
Some very interesting and worth-while dis- 
cussion followed this report. It is hoped 
that a part at least of the report will be a 
part of the next issue of Phi Delta Kappa 
News Letter. The matter of Ladies’ Night 
was taken up and the joint meeting of the 
ladies with the members of Pi Lambda 
Theta was set for the first week of the 
Summer Session. 

May 8th—Dinner at the Grand Hotel. 
Election of Albert Paulus and the initiation 
of J. E. Opp was duly carried out accord- 
ing to the customary form and procedure. 
Executive Committee empowered to act 
with respect to plans for Ladies’ Night. 
Committee consisting of Brothers Hen- 
dricks, Shepherd and Lantz to confer with 
a similar Committee from Pi Lambda Theta 
was empowered to proceed. Election of 
officers followed with the acceptance of the 
nominations of the committee appointed 
by the President. Those elected appear 
elsewhere in this issue. 

June 9th. Ladies’ Night Dinner and 
Program at the Lindell Hotel. A fine time 
is reported as having been had by all. 
Everyone entered heartily into the festivi- 
ties and the fun upon this occasion. Ask 
anyone who was there. 

July 14th—Noon luncheon at the Grand 
Hotel. Report of the nominating Commit- 
tee with Brother Cochran acting as Chair- 
man in the absence of Vice-President 


Sidney Maynard. Members proposed for 
consideration and the report of the Com- 
mittee accepted. The initiation of Albert 
Paulus was carried out as the usual custom 
is. The hour being short, Paulus got off 
rather easy, all things considered. 


July 24th—A. R. Congdon acting in 
capacity of temporary chairman in the 
absence of President Bimson called the 
meeting to order after the noon luncheon. 
Initiation fees raised to $15.00. Cheer 
up prospectives, the worst is yet to come! 
Too bad they won’t see this. We can be 
glad, brothers, that we went in or were 
asked in when we were. Otherwise some of 
us would have to wait until later to accept. 
Brother Morton was chosen to act in the 
capacity of President for the Summer or 
until the return of Brother Bimson. Execu- 
tive Committee empowered to act relative 
to future plans for sponsoring another 
Men’s Dinner and to plan for the initiation 
of a large number of new candidates. The 
following men were elected to membership: 
E. E. Coe, Charles H. Velte, Carl Feelhaver, 
Richard S$. Sherman and Paul H. Young. 
Supt. A. H. Waterhouse was elected as 
Associate Member. 


In addition to the above get-togethers of 
the Members of Phi Delta Kappa, two 
Men’s gatherings were sponsored. A dinner 
for all men in the University Summer 
School was held at the Grand Hotel the 
second week of the Summer Session, at- 
tended by over 125 men. The outstanding 
event of the evening was an able address by 
Doctor Strayer, who in a very fine manner, 
outlined what he thought were the dozen or 
more outstanding traits or qualifications to 
be possessed by a Public School Administra- 
tor. He received a warm ovation. 


Peabody College is just closing one of the 
most successful years of its career. Our 
enrollment for the summer quarter is about 
2,500, and the prospects for the next fall 
are that we will have a record-breaking 
enrollment for regular session work. Stu- 
dents are here from all sections of the 
country, emphasizing the fact that Peabody 
is fast becoming national in its scope. The 
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building program is still in progress and 
Peabody is assuming something of the 
likeness of the picture that you used to see 
of the “Proposed Building Plan.” Already 
we have two dormitories in operation, the 
New Demonstration School is rapidly near- 
ing completion and ground is being broken 
for the Administration Building. 

The graduate student is more in evidence 
at Peabody than at any time in its history, 
and the college is bending every effort to 
make the graduate school meet the require- 
ments of its students and fit them for the 
best places in the educational world. 


It seems that there are some funda- 
mental policies that the Fraternity should 
adopt: 

1. The “Long Form’”’ of initiation should 
be used more in order to inculcate the aims, 
principles, and ideals of the Fraternity that 
cannot be gotten in any other way. 

2. The most of the money collected dur- 
ing the year should go to pay the expenses 
of “exchange speakers’’—an idea initiated 
by Omega Chapter at the University of 
Michigan. 

3. No member in the field should wait to 
be notified before paying his dues. Remem- 
ber that the annual fee is two dollars pay- 
able on or before the first of February. 

4. We should all encourage the dropping 
of a member who is not interested enough 
in his Fraternity to pay his annual dues. 

5. All members who live within the 
jurisdiction of other Chapters should identi- 
fy themselves with same. 

6. The Fraternity should require that 
all members who attend its meetings, should 
first present evidence of their having paid 
their annual dues, and are identified definite- 
ly with some Chapter in good standing. 

7. It seems that each Chapter of Phi 
Delta Kappa should encourage the com- 
pilation of all theses and dissertations in an 
encyclopediac form that others may know 
what has been done, and that the probability 
of duplications may be eliminated. 

8. One of the most important duties of a 
member is to keep in touch with his 
Chapter rather than for the Chapter to 
keep in touch with him. 
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ALPHA-ALPHA 


Twenty members of Alpha-Alpha Chap- 
ter came back to the University for summer 
work. These men have helped the Chapter 
accomplish much. Most of them were very 
active in the Men’s jubilee dinner tag sale 
which was put across in fine shape. 


Perhaps the biggest event that ever took 
place during a summer term at the Universi- 
ty of Oklahoma was pulled off in the shape 
of a Men’s Jubilee dinner which was held 
at the Norman Country club on the even- 
ing of Wednesday, July 2. The whole 
affair was planned and put across by mem- 


bers of Phi Delta Kappa. 


(Continued from page 11) 

In the issue of School and Society for 
January 5, 1924, page 19, there is a brief 
discussion of this second problem. Several 
educational journals, including the Journal 
of Educational Research, have commented 
favorably on the need for research in this 
field and it is hoped that pertinent experi- 
mental studies are already being organized. 
The following is quoted from this article: 
“Instead of listening to the statements that 
teachers put in but five or six hours a day, 
and to the more vigorous replies that the 
work requires nearer sixteen hours, would it 
not be better tq organize a few schools on 
an eight-hour basis for a year or two and 
see what the outcome would be? The 
program and organization could be so 
arranged that teachers’ hours would be from 
eight until twelve and from one until five. 
The time of arrival and departure of pupils 
would not need to be altered. The extra 
time in the morning and at the close of 
school would be for the exclusive use of 
teachers for the planning of the day’s work, 
for the grading of papers, and the planning 
for the next day. Desks and room space 
could be provided for each teacher so that 
she could work without disturbance from 
the janitor of anyone else. At five the day’s 
work would be called finished, and the 
teachers would go home as nearly free from 
school cares as it is possible for them to 
be. No meetings would be called after 
five o’clock or during the evening. Could 
not such an experiment be tried?” 


Editor’s Note—Believing that a review of 
some of the research studies listed in the 
August number of the Put Detta Kappan 
would be of interest to Fraternity members, 
the editor asked Smiley M. Whinery, District 
Deputy for the North Central District, to pre- 
pare reviews of certain of those works. The 
following is Brother Whinery’s response. 
If readers find this section desirable let us 
know and it will be continued. 


*x* * * 


Retardation. Its Causes and Suggestions 
for Elimination. Published in Public School 
Messenger, May 1924, No. 3. Board of 
Education, St. Louis, Mo. 


Members of Phi Delta will be especially 
interested in this study, which was made as 
a co-operative research problem by 24 mem- 
bers of the Beta Alumnus Chapter, St. 
Louis, Mo. The study is very comprehen- 
sive and rather detailed, involving the 
records of some 600 pupils in a large num- 
ber of the various schools of St. Louis. 


As classified by the authors, the causes 
named for retardation of the children 
studied in grades four to six inclusive, as 
counted by times mentioned, are as follows: 


234 37% 
15% 
4, 114 19% 


A most commendable feature of this 
research is that it not only analyses the 
present situation, but makes very definite 
and constructive recommendations on the 
findings for the St. Louis situation, sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. Arrangements should be made to 
transfer from grades four to six to a junior 
high school or specialized intermediate 
department all students who are 14 years 
of age. Under special conditions, children 
13 years of age should be considered for 
such transfer. 

2. Offering should be made in junior high 
schools or through opportunity schools for 
a more flexible curriculum to meet the needs 
of retarded students in these grades. 
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Research Review 


3. Efforts should be made in a systematic 
way to eliminate as far as possible the 
causes of retardation in the earlier years 
of the elementary school. 


This study is a demonstration of the 
ritualistic admonition that members of 
Phi Delta Kappa should ever strive to 
carry out our ideals of Research, Leader- 
ship and Service in the interests of the 
child. 


Coxe, WARREN WINFRED. The influence 
of Latin on the Spelling of English Words. 
Ph. D. Thesis. Ohio State University, 1923. 
Not yet off press. 


Dr. Coxe’s dissertation isa very compre- 
hensive study of the subject and one which 
is significant both as to findings and the 
technique used to arrive at the findings. 
In co-operation with the American Classical 
League he attempted to ascertain the ex- 
tent to which “increased ability to spell 
English words of Latin derivation” might 
be an objective in the teaching of Latin. 
He also sought to investigate the conditions 
under which Latin can be taught to yield the 
greatest spelling returns. 


The author gives a very careful resume 
of the experimental literature which would 
have any bearing on the problem in hand. 


No attempt will be made to describe the 
details of the technique used in devising 
control groups and check classes in the 
upper grades and high schools in the 48 
cities in various parts of the whole United 
States and all the various aspects and com- 
parisons which Dr. Coxe made. His first 
step was to devise and scale the Bucking- 
ham-Coxe Spelling Scales for Latin and 
non-Latin words which included partly 
words from Latin derivations and partly 
words from non-Latin derivation. This 
was in itself no small task. An “Ungraded 
Spelling Test” was also devised as a check 
test in order to measure the extent to which 
pupils’ ability increased due to maturity 
and the increased education within the 
year that the test period covered and some 
other points upon which he desired to make 
comparisons. 


With the large number of different condi- 
tions under which Dr. Coxe analyzed and 
compared various factors, one must peruse 
very carefully the entire study to appreciate 
fully the exactitude with which he arrived at 
his conclusions. For example, spelling was 
compared with students taking first Latin, 
those taking no Latin, in upper grades and 
High School as to Latin Words, non-Latin 
Words and various other combinations. 
The factor of the pupils’ intelligence quo- 
tients was analyzed in comparison with 
the other factors as variables. Methods of 
practice in connection with the spelling of 
Latin words were tried out as against the 
methods of drill in the spelling of English 
words. 


As with the method of the study one can- 
not include all the conclusions arrived at 
except by a full knowledge of the entire 
study. Some of the more general findings 
are: 


1. Latin as ordinarily taught does not 
improve the ability to spell non-Latin 
words but does seem to have a slight 
tendency to cause an interference with the 
spelling of such words in that students 
tend to confuse words of non-Latin deriva- 
tion, but with similar appearance, with the 
words of Latin derivation. Under control 
conditions the same results appeared ex- 
cept where the best methods of teaching 
spelling were used. If the method of teach- 
ing spelling merely called attention to the 
similarity of appearance the effect of inter- 
ference was augmented. Interference was 
eliminated where the method of teaching 
spelling was based on the theory of teach- 
ing the principles which govern the deriva- 
tion and spelling of Latin derivatives. 


2. Latin teachers are making little effort 
to relate the teaching of Latin to the mastery 
of English Spelling. 


3. Differences in gains made in spelling 
seem to be more marked when the intelli- 
gence quotient was constant. This indicates 
that there is no basis for the belief that the 
superiority of Latin pupils is due to greater 
intelligence. 


_ 4. Special methods of teaching the spell- 
ing of Latin derivatives were not effective 
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in teaching the spelling of other words either 
in connection with Latin or in regular 
English words. 


Stevenson, P. R. Smaller Classes or 
Larger. A Study of the Relation of Class 
Size to the Efficiency of Teaching. Bloom- 
ington, IIl., Public School Publishing Co., 
1923. 127 pages. 


This study is based on results of 50 
elementary school classes including grades 
II, V and VII and 134 high school classes 
in the Chicago city schools. One “large” 
and one “small” class was taught by the 
same teacher to eliminate variation between 
the marking of various teachers. Students 
in “large’”’ classes the first semester were 
grouped into “small” classes the second 
semester. 


The high points of the study are the 
extent to which the experiment was con- 
trolled and summary of the previous 
researches in this particular field. The con- 
clusions reached are most significant at a 
time when school costs are being chal- 
lenged at almost every turn. The sugges- 
tions looking forward to working out this 
problem on a larger scale and with different 
sizes of classes are particularly stimulating. 


Conclusions reached seem to indicate 
that the size of class is not particularly sig- 
nificant, but on the whole the smaller classes 
were a little more efficient than the larger 
classes. For all elementary classes com- 
bined, small classes in general were of 
greater advantage to the dull pupils, and 
of less advantage to the average and 
bright pupils. In the high school classes, 
small classes appear to have a very slight 
advantage over the large class. The ad- 
vantage in practically all cases was less 
than two points on the percentage basis. 


These findings are quite thought-provoking 
to all of us who have assumed that small 
classes were highly efficient, and have justi- 
fied high cost per unit of instruction on this 
ground. If later research checks Dr. 


Stevenson’s findings, the day of small 
classes is nearing its evening, except where 
large classes are impossible, due to other 
factors. 
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Chapter Research Studies—Alumnus Alpha 


San Francisco 
(Too late for last issue) 


Bacuropt, W. L. “Fitting a School 
Building to the Curriculum,” complete 
classification of 6, 7, 8, 9 grades of the San 
Jose department. 


Barr, F. E. “How to Adapt the Curri- 
culum to Pupils in High School Who Are 
Far Below Normal in Mental Ability,” a 
field problem—San Francisco Schools. 

“Revision and Preparation for Publication 
of the Barr Scale for Measuring Intelligence 
in Vocations.” 

“Completion Tests in Subject Matter 
Examination,” field problem, Polytechnic 
High School, San Francisco. 


DeVoss, James C. “The Unevenness of 
the Abilities of Gifted Children in Cali- 


fornia.” 


Cooper, JoHNn. “Comparison 
of the 6-3-3 Plan and the 6-4-2 Plan in the 
Organization of Elementary and High 
Schools.” 


Dickson, Vircit E. “Mental Tests and 
Measurements for the Classroom Teacher.” 


Fianpers, J. K. “Legislative Control 
of the Elementary School Curriculum.” 


Frencn, R. S. Re-organized California 
School for the Blind, introducing modern 
methods of mental diagnosis, vocational 
guidance, grading and physical care. 

Entered upon a plan of co-operative 
handling of senior high school studies in 
agreement with University High School of 
Oakland. Plan exceeds all expectation in 
success of operation. 

Published “The Education of the Blind,” 
a critical and historical survey, Part I. 

Organized new course at University of 
California—‘‘Research in the History of 
Education.” 


Horn, Joun Lewis. “The Education of 


Exceptional Children.” 


Houser, J. Davip. “Motives of In- 


dustrial Executives in Connection With 
Plans for Employee Co-operation.” 


Hutt, Osman R. “Fundamental Princi- 
ples Underlying the Organization of a 
Community for the Support of Education.” 


Kyte, Georce C. “Modern Methods in 
Teaching,” co-author with Wilson and 
Lull. 

“Two Types of Experimental Programs in 
the Education of Gifted Children and Their 
Ultimate Effects.” 

“Calibrating Reading Material—A De- 
parture in the Development of Graded 
Readers.” 

“A Study of the Results of Two Language 
Tests.” 


Priest, CHARLES. ‘“Quarter-Century 
Growth of Public Schools in Nevada, 1899- 
1923.” | 

Norton, Joun K. “Federal Aid for 
Education in a Democracy.” 


Recror, W. G. “A Study in the Predic- 
tion of High School Success.” 


Sears, Jesse B. ‘Costs for Education in 
California,”’ co-author with Cubberley. 


“The Cost of School Housing.” 


“The School Survey, Subtitle — “The 
Function of the Survey in School Adminis- 
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tration. 

“Phoenix Union High School Survey 
Report,” with the United States Bureau of 
Education. 


TALBERT, WitForp E. “Employment 
and Salary Control in Large Insurance 
Office.”’ 

“Production Analysis and Incentives in 
Big Factories.” 

“Organization of Executive Functions in 
Sales Department of a Well-Known Food- 
Products Concern.” 

“Developing Scientific Pension Plan for 
Employees of a Large City.” 
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Notes and News of the Fraternity 


MEETING OF NATIONAL EXECUTIVE 
CoMMITTEE 


The National Executive Committee met 
in the new National Office at Cleveland on 
August 1, 2 and 3 last, and put in a very 
strenuous three days transacting the busi- 
ness of the Fraternity. 

The National Officers in attendance were 
President Lewis W. Williams, Vice-Presi- 
dent Shelton Phelps, Treasurer Abel J. 
McAllister, and Secretary Clayton R. Wise. 
Historian Rudolph Lindquist was _ not 
present owing to the distance he would 
need to travel. 

In addition to a mass of routine detail 
the Committee gave attention to the follow- 
ing major problems which are delegated to 
it by the Constitution or specifically left 
to it by the Tenth Council: 

The Appointment of a Constructive 
Activities Committee and the outlining 
of its duties. 

The Appointment of a Finance Commit- 
tee to recommend a permanent plan for 
financing the Fraternity. 

The Editorial policy of the Par Detta 
Kappan for the present volume. 

Plans for publishing a Directory. 

Final consideration and approval of the 
new Chapter Accounting forms. 

Plans for putting into effect the suspension 
of members for non-payment of dues. 

In so far as these problems were settled, 
the action of the Committee is dealt with 
for each question separately in other sec- 
tions of this issue. Certain of the problems 
could not be finally settled at the moment 
and announcement of action will be made 
latter. 


THe ConstructTivE ACTIVITIES 
CoMMITTEE 


The Tenth National Council provided 
for a Committee to be appointed by the 
National Executive Committee, whose duty 
it would be to make construction sugges- 
tions for the activities of the Fraternity in 
general and for the active Chapters. 

Vice-President Shelton Phelps has been 
appointed Chairman of this Committee and 


the District Deputies were named as the 
remaining members. 

This committee will have a place on the 
program at the Cincinnati Luncheon next 
February. 

Tue Put Detta Kappa LUNCHEON 


Thirty Phi Delta Kappa members took 
luncheon at The City Club, Washington, 
D. C., during the great summer meeting of 
the National Education Association. 

Attendance at this “get-together” was 
seriously reduced because of an unusually 
long session of the Delegate Assembly of 
the Association, and the fact that a large 
number of Phi Delta Kappa members were 
present at that meeting as official delegates. 

Three P. D. K. brothers delivered ad- 
dresses during the luncheon, dealing with 
important phases of educational work. 

Dr. Thomas C. McKracken, Dean of 
the School of Education, Ohio University, 
spoke of the greater service that the teach- 
ing profession might render through im- 
provement in the personnel and training of 
its members. 

Dr. E. R. Downing, of the University of 
Chicago, briefly described an experiment to 
measure the effectiveness of science instruc- 
tion, using the laboratory and other me- 
thods. 

Mr. A. B. Hill, State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, Arkansas, told of some 
of the outstanding educational develop- 
ments in Arkansas resulting from his leader- 
ship. 

These three speeches well exemplified the 
ideals of the Fraternity—Research, Service 
and Leadership. 


MemMBERS OF THETA CHAPTER 
FARMING IN SOUTH AFRICA 


Leonard D. Goodenough, M.A., Cornell 
13, and a member of Theta Chapter, is at 


present engaged in sugar-cane farming 
and mercantile trading, in partnership 
with his father, Rev. H. D. Goodenough, at 
Umkomaas, Natal, South Africa. Mr. 
Goodenough, after leaving Cornell, was 
principal of a school in Johannesburg, 
South Africa; but in 1914 left educational 
work to engage in the venture at Fountain 
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Head Farm, Umkomaas, Natal, in which 
he has been engaged ever since. He is still 
interested in educational problems, and 
contributes frequent letters on the subject 
to the press of the city of Durban, near 
which Umkomaas is situated. 


DeEaTH OF BroTtuHer A. F. LANGE 

Phi Delta Kappa lost a fighting member 
in Brother Alexis Frederick Lange, whose 
death occurred at his home in Berkeley, 
California, on July 28. 

At the time of his death he was Dean 
of the faculties and Professor of Theory and 
Practice of Education at the University 
of California, but had been absent from 
duty for the past year because of ill health. 

Brother Lange had a long and useful 
career in Education and was the author of 
numerous books and magazine articles. He 
was a member of Lambda Chapter, whose 
members keenly feel his loss. 


Dale F. Mellenbruch, Kappa ’98, is em- 
ployed in the schools at Anthony, Kansas, 
as teacher of Manual Training, Agriculture 
and General Science. 


SERVICE 
It is the intention of the editorial board 
to build the present volume of the magazine 
around the ideal of service. Beginning with 
the December number a series of articles 
will appear dealing with the opportunities 
for service in various educational fields. 
Certain of these articles have been promised 
at this time, and they will be written by 
men who are filled with the enthusiasm 
born of extended contact with the work 

about which they write. 


Raymond E. Cook, Nu 82, who has been 
for the past ten years superintendent of 
schools at Chehalis, Washington, has been 
elected principal of Lincoln High School 
in Tacoma. Brother Cook is a “joiner” 
of no mean accomplishment, being a mem- 
ber of the Masons, Eastern Star, White 
Shrine, Elks, Odd Fellows, Yeoman and 
Rotary Club, to say nothing of Phi Delta 
Kappa and a half dozen or so of Education 
Associations. He also saw service with 
the American army in France as a member of 
the Army Educational Corps. 


THE PHI DELTA KAPPAN 


A Patp CHAPTER SECRETARY 


The keeping of records is a task requiring 
very intelligent and careful attention. To 
be of any value records must be dependable, 
and dependable records cannot be made i ina 
casual manner. 

Our Fraternity has suffered much in the 
past from haphazard record keeping. Many 
men have been initiated into the Fraternity 
whose names were never recorded on the 
rolls or reported to the National Office. It 
has been necessary to reopen the rolls of 
several Chapters and entirely renumber 
their membership in order to correct such 
omissions. 

Frequent changes of responsible officers is 
partly responsible for this condition. When 
a Chapter has as many as three secretaries in 
one year a lack of continuity in record 
keeping is almost certain to result. 

In order to secure better and more efh- 
cierftt attention to clerical matters in the 
local Chapters, the suggestion was made at 
the Tenth National Council that each 
Chapter arrange for a secretary or a secre- 
tarial assistant who should be paid a small 
amount monthly or yearly for the work. 
The cost to the Chapter would not be con- 
siderable and the results would well repay 
the outlay. 

Some Chapters have tried out the plan 
and report that it works very splendidly. 
The individual receiving pay for the work 
feels a responsibility’ for its accomplish- 
ment and can be held responsible by the 
Chapter. Sometimes a clerk in the School 
of Education is employed and is made 
responsible for all records and_ reports 
except the minutes of the meetings. Some- 
times a member of the Fraternity isemployed 
for the work. 

This suggestion has real merit and all 
Chapters would do well to consider putting 
it in operation. 


Fred Holdaway Craske, Nu 181, is princi- 
pal of Capitol Hill School, in Portland, 
Oregon. He writes that Portland is floating 
a bond issue of $15,000,000 and has voted 
$750,000 current expense money to carry 
out the Federal Bureau’s survey recom- 
mendations. 
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Difficulty 

HE obstinacy of the materials with which 
t deal, in all kinds of human 
work, has an educational value. Some 
one has called it “the total depravity of in- 
animate things.” The phrase would be fit if 
depravity could be conceived of as beneficent. 
No doubt a world in which matter never got 
out of place and became dirt, in which iron had 
no flaws and wood no cracks, in which gardens 
had no weeds and food grew ready cooked, in 
which clothes never wore out and washing was 
as easy as the advertisements describe it, in 
which the right word was not hard to find, and 
rules had no exceptions, and things never went 
wrong, would be a much easier place to live 
in. But for purposes of training and develop- 
ment it would be worth nothing at all. It is the 
resistance that puts us on our mettle: it is the 
conquest of the reluctant stuff that educates the 
worker. I wish you enough difficulties to keep 

you well and make you strong and skilful! 


Henry vaAN Dyke. 


